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PETROLEUM V..NASBY. 


Tue portrait of this prominent personage, given 
below, suggests the propriety of quoting from the 
‘¢ Pretis or Interductry Chapter” of his historical 
work, entitled ‘‘ Swingin Round the Cirkle,” a 
paragraph or two explanatory of the origin of 
that celebrated volume. He says: ‘* There is a 
vacancy in the mind uv the public for jist sich a 
book ez this, else it had never bin published. 
There is a vacancy in my pockit for the money I 
am to reseeve ez copy-rite, else I hed never slung 
together in consecootive shape, the ijees wich I 
hev from time to time flung out thro the public 
press, for the enlitenment uv an ongrateful pub- 


lic and the guidance uv an obteose Dimocracy. I | 


didn’t put these thots uv mine upon 


Roads I feel that [ am safe. 


Massychoosets 
ideas can’t penetrate us. here. 
bleeve in freedom uv speech, but they desire to 
exercise a supervision over it, that they may not 
be led astray. 

** It is proper to-state that the papers uv which 
this volume is composed wuz written at various 
times and under various circumstances. They 
shift from grave to gay, from lively to severe, 
with much alacrity. I might say more, but 
wherefore ? 
and fears, uv exaltation and depression, it may 
possess interest or may not—'cordin to the style 
uv the reader. 
thing I am certain uv—to wit, I am a reglerly 


Ez the record uv a year uv hopes | 


| 


The aristocracy | 


Whatever may be its fate, one | 


commissioned P, M.; and while the approval of | 


the public mite lighten the toils uv offishl life and | 


sweeten the whisky wich the salary purchases, 
the frowns uv the said public can't redooce me to 
the walks uv private life. 
out uv offis, nor frown P. M. General Randall's 
name off my commishn.” 


THE SUBMERSION OF ARICA, 
PERU. 


We have already placed before our readers 
some account of the terrible earthquake which 
lately visited the western sea-board of South 
America, destroying eight cities, the most im- 
portant on that coast, and making its terrible in- 


They cant frown me | 


fluence felt northward from Arica, the central 
point, to Callao, a distance of about 650 miles, 
and southward to Cobija, in Bolivia, a distance 
of 280 miles or more. The worst fears are fully 
confirmed, and the horrible scenes and incidents 


et first but vaguely imagined are set out in later 


of the shock. 


accounts in pictures but too real. The Peruvian 
sea-port town of Arica, the submersion of which 
is depicted in our engraving, was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1605, and now, with seven 
other cities, it has actually ceased to exist. - Ari- 
ca, as we have said, seems to have been the foeus 
In the mountainous parts of the 
country. at the back of this populous coast town, 
a sensation was experienced as from the collision 
of two heavy masses; and the hidden convulsion 
‘was followed by three fearful un- 
dulations of the earth, each undu- 


r fur amoozement. ‘There 
hezn't bin anythin amoozin in Di- 
mocrisy for the past five years, and 
the standard-bearers, the captins uv 
fifties and hundreds, the leaders uv 
the hosts, hev hed a ruther rough 
time uv it. Our prominence made 
us uncomfortable, for we hev bin 
the mark uv every writer, every ora- 
tor, ez well ez uv every egg-throw- 
er, in the country. ‘Twict 1 waz 
drafted into a service I detested— 
twict I wuz torn from the buzzum 
uv my family, wich I waz gittin 
along well enough, even ef the wife 
uv my buzzum wood occasionally 
git obstinit, and refooze to give me 
sich washin money ez wuz nessary 
to my existence, preferrin to squat.- 
der it upon bread and clothes for 
the children—twict, I say, I wuz 
pulled into the servis, and twict I 
wuz forced to desert to the Dimoc- 
risy uv the south, rather than fite 
aginem. When finally the thumb 
uv my left hand wuz acksidentally 
shot off, owin to my fuot becomin 
entangled into the lock uv my gun, 
wich thumb wuz also accidentally 
across the muzzle thereof, and I 
wuz no longer liable to military 
dooty and cood bid Provost Mar- 
shels defiance, I only steered clear 
uv Seylla to go bumpin onto Charyb- 
dis. Il coodent let Dimocrisy alone, 
and the eggins—-the ridin upon rails 
—the takin uv the oath—but why 
shood [I harrow up the public buz- 
zum? I stood it all till one nite I 
wuz pulled out uv bed, compelled 
to kneel onto my bare knees in the 
cold snow, the extremity uv my 
under garment, wich modesty for- 
bids me to menshun the name uv it, 
fluttrin in a Janooary wind, and by 
a crowd uv laftin soljers compelled 
to take the oath and drink a pint 
uv «aw undilooted water! The 
oath give me inflamashen uv the 
brane and the water inflamashen uv 
the stumick, and for six long weeks 
I lay a wreck uv my former self. 
Ez I arose from that bed and saw 
in a glass the remains uv my pen- 
sive beauty, | vowed to wage a. 
unceasin war on the party wich 
caused sich havoc, and I hev kept 
my vath, 

**T hev bin in the Apossel biznis 
more extensively than any man 
sence the time uv Paul. First I 
established a church uv Democrats 
in a little oasis I diskivered in the 
ablishn State uv Ohio, to wit, at 
Wingert’s Corners, where ther wuz 
four groceries, but nary church or 
skool-house within four miles, and 
Whose populashen wuz unanimous- 


ly Dimoeratic, the.grocery-keepers 
hevin mortgages on all the land 
around em—but alars! I wuz 
torced to leeve it after the election 
of Linkin in 1864. Noo Gersey 
bein the only State North wich wuz 
onsquelched, to her I fled, and at 
Saint's Rest (wich is in Noo Ger- 
sey) I erected another tabernacle. 
Chere I stayed, and et and drank 
and wuz merry; but Ablishnism 
pursood me thither, and in the fall 
uv '65 that State got ornery, and 
cussid, and went Ablishn, and agin, 
like the wandrin Jew, I wuz forced 


to pull up, and wend my weary wa 
to where at 
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lation accompanied by a tidal wave, 
the second of greater lateral ex- 
tent than the first, and the third 
larger, in turn, than the second. A 
witness of the disastrous effects at 
Arica says: 
‘*The hour was that when by 
custom most of the inhabitants had 
just closed their daily labors and 
were at their homes. ‘The instant 
the startling indications of an earth- 
quake were felt there was a general 
rush for uncovered ces, which 
were reached by many uninjured, 
but not by all. 
came a scene of terror. All the 
houses in the city trembled like a 
person affected with the ague. ‘Then 
they surged, and some of them fell 
to pieces with crash after crash. At 
this juncture, when the undulations 
were active, the earth opened in 
several places in long and almost 
regular lines. ‘The fissures were 
from one to three inches in width. 
The sensation, was distinct, as 
though something was rolling un- 
derneath. From every fissure there 
belched forth dry earth like dust, 
which was followed by a stifling 
gas. Owing to the demolition of 
buildings and the general destrue- 
tion of all kinds of property, and 
the dust belched forth as well as 
that set in motion by the general 
tumult, a dense cloud was formed 
over the city and obscured the light. 
Beneath the cloud was the gas, 
which oppressed every living creat- 
ure, and would have suffocated all 
these if it had lingered longer sta- 
tionary than it did, which was only 
: about ninety seconds. The undula- 
tions were three in number. Each 
succeeding one was of greater mag- 
nitude than the former. When the 
undulations ceased the cloud of dust 
ascended and dispersed, and the 
light was restored. Then quakes 
at short intervals sneceeded, as 
< though subterranean explosions or 
collisions were taking place. <At 
this time people from all parts of 
the city fled to the hills, amidst fall- 
ing stones and timbers which de- 
scended fromi swaying walls and 
broadly-rent buildings just on the 
eve of crumbling into perfect ruin. 
Some were struck down dead by 
the falling materials, and others 
were maimed, while all were made 
to stagger from side to side like 
ple in a state of intoxication. 
Many of both sexes carried children 
in their arms, and those who had 
not these carried articles of value. 
The avarice of some was stron 
than fear, even amidst this terri 
confusion; and hence there were 
those who dallied to collect valua- 
bles, many of whom suffered for 
their temerity either by the sacrifice 
of their lives or otherwise. As the 
rush for the hills continued, and 
stones and materials of all kinds 
were falling, and houses and parts 
of these were crashing, numerous 
He were struck down and either 
killed or dangerously hurt. The wa- 
ter in the harbor was now receding 
from the shore, bearing with it all 
the shipping, at rapid speed. Then 
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the current changed, and, before an 
almost overhanging, tremendous 
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wave, the vessels came batk, tossed one way and 
then another, or whirled about as thongh they 
were only floating logs; and on the very summit 
cf this immense volame of water rode the United 
States steamer. Wateree. The huge wave dashed 
against the stone mole or pier and shattered it to 
pieces, then swept from its path what was stand- 
ing of the Custom-house, and almost every ves- 
tive of the ruins of other buildings. It 

over the already destroyed houses of the city, and 
set a myriad of articles afloat which eddied in 
every direction; while, at the same time, the 
vessels and floating materials were forced ahead 
of the wave'’s at this time curling and foaming 
summit. Every thing which it encountered in 
its course was swept away in an instant. Even 
great masses of stone were rolled over and over. 
When the force of the ware was spent it retired, 
and in a short time the equilibrium of the water 
was restored. and then it occupied about the 
same line and presented nearly the same appear- 
ance as it did before the earthquake. The ves- 
sels carried inland were a terrible sight. Most 
of them were bottom upward. Their masts had 
been snapped lke sticks. All this dreadful pic- 
ture the refugees on the hills were now behold- 
ing. Many of them did so with the most marked 
evidences of fear, because quakes of the earth 
were still felt at short intervals. The |Wateree 
was grounded ijuland, at a quarter of a mile from 
the beach, on the line of a railroad. As far as 
heard from, only one life was lost on bvard. 
Near the Wateree a Veruvian war vessel was also 
grounded, and so gently that none of its rigging 
nor any of its timbers were impaired. On board 
the Peruvian war steamer America, which is a 
total wreck, eighty lives were reported to have 
Leer) lost. The United States store-ship Fre- 
dunia was upset, and all her crew except three 
d-owned, according to report. Those who es- 
caped were the capiain, surgeon, and a paymas- 
ter, who were on shore when the earthquake oc- 
curred, and sought refuge on the hills. A British 
ve-sel, called the Chanarcillo, lost many of her 
crew, who were tumbled oveiboard. A United 
States brig, name unknown, foundered with all 
on board. ‘The vessel, it is reported, was laden 
with guano. ‘The rest of the shipping destroyed 
were South American coasters. The fatal cas- 
ualties in the city were about fifty, and the other 
casualties about one hundred. ‘The total loss on 


shipboard was about three hundred, principally 


fatal The refugees remained on the hills for 
two davs, during which time they suffered great- 
ly for food: at the same time the quakes con- 
tinned as before at intervals. In time their suf- 
feiings became so intense that the males had to 
go in search of food, a limited quantity of which 
they found in a damaged condition, and with 
this they succored their families. ‘The second 
morning afcer the earthquake a light-draught 
cuasting-vessel entered the harbor, but did not 
remain long at anchor. As soon as the captain 
became aware of what had happened he took on 
board a number of people and left with them for 
(‘allag; thence one of the parties got to )’ana- 
wna. 

Jn different places the shocks lasted from two 
to seven minutes, and caused greater ravages than 
anv similar calamity that ever befell the same 
country before; for not only were whole towns 
siaken down, and their destruction completed by 
fire, but the sea, retiring to extraordinary dis- 
tances, returned on the coast at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, and with a wave fully fifty feet 
high, that covered the towns and swept away in 
its reflux every thing within its power, leaving 
big ships high and dry. 
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THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE. 


PVE triumphant election of General Grant 

is not only the ratification, but it is a final in- 
terpretation of the war. From the moment that 
General Ler surrendered to General GRANT in 
the field there has been a loud debate as to the 
‘real significance of the war, and what was act- 
ually settled by it. The Democratic theory 
was that nothing had happened but the sup- 
pression of a riot, during which slavery had 
censed to exist in the old form. The Presi- 
dent’s theory was partly this, and partly some- 
thing elxe which was not very intelligible. He 
declared that the States were suspended, lying 
in a kind of political catalepsy, from which he 
proposed to awaken them by assuming absolute 
power, which he did in his North Carolina proc- 
limation, This was, of course, a hopeless con- 
fa-ion, and gradually the President has disap- 
peared in the Demccratic embrace. .The Re- 
y ublitan party have contended that with slavery 
icli every thing that sprang from slavery, and 
they have insisted that not ouly justice and hon- 
or, but reason and common-sense, indicated 
cyual suffrage in the recovered States as the 
culy security of order and of the restoration of 
the normal situation under a free popular gov- 
cinment, 

‘Lhe election was joined upon this issue. The 
southern leaders returned to the Convention at 
‘ammany Hall, and tock their old places at 
the head of the party. They repudiated every 
thing in the Republican policy of reconstruc- 
tion, declared for the national dishonor, and 
nominated candidates that pleased them. The 
cousequence was that there has been no obscu- 
rity as to the real point of the canvass. Shall 
tue general Congressional policy of reconstruc- 
ticu be sustained or abandoned ? was the ques- 
tiou, Are the people of the United States re- 


solved that they will reconstruct the Union upon 
principles agreeable to them, or do they prefer 
that the late rebels shall reconstruct it as they 
prefer? Are the people afraid of negro su- 
premacy, or do they believe with General Losc- 
STREET, cod with the testimony of all experi- 
ence, that the cry of negro supremacy is the 
mere cat-call of a canvass? Do they think that 
they can not constitutionally say a word upon 
the subject of reconstruction, or is their author- 
ity, under the circumstances, supreme? Have 
they learned that the Democratic cry of “‘ nig- 
ger,” which has been sounding for a generation, 
is merely a noise to confuse the public mind 
that it may not see that ignorance and injus- 
tice of every kind mean endless agitation? Is 
the North resolved that its idea shall govern 
the country as the idea of the South has gov- 
erned it for many a dreary year? 

These were the questions, simple, sharp, 
clear, and the answer is tremendous. A futile 
effort was made to obscure the real point, and 
to fix the public attention upon financial ques- 
tions. But every man instinctively knew that 
the political interest necessarily takes preced- 
ence at such a time as this of the financial. 
When a great party, which, as a party, has fa- 
vored the rebellion of its chief wing, returns to 
the control of that wing, and under its lead de- 
mands not a change of policy, not new meas- 
ures: under the Government, but the forcible 
overthrow of national law, it is a question of na- 
tional order and existence; and it was as fool- 
ish to hope to divert the public mind from it 
now as it was in 1864. ‘The result shows that 
it was so. It is not a defeat so much as an ex- 
tinction of the Democratic theory of the situa- 
tion. It exposes its utter ignorance of the no- 
bler American heart, and the great purpose 0: a 
victorious and generons people. 

The Democratic appeal has been twofold—to 


the meanest form of selfishness in the pocket, | 


and to the hatred and jealousy of race. They 
have both been as +r nfully and overwhelm- 
ingly rejected as its proposition in 1864 to sur- 
render to the rebellion. Of the old free States 
Mr. SermMovr apparently receives the vote of 
two—New York, which, by fraudulent means, 
gives him five or six thousand majority; and 
New Jersey, which, by the same method, may 
reach twothousand. He gets the vote of Loui- 
siana and Georgia, in which the directions of 
Wapbe Hampton, to starve those who would not 
vote for Seymour, have been followed and im- 
proved; and Kpefitycky, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware vote for him, the three States in which 
the old slavery Democracy is still supreme. 
But the conscience, the heart, the intelligence, 
the industry, the enterprise of the country, the 
indomitable spirit that pushed the war to an 
unconditional surrender, that emancipated the 
slaves, that saved the Union, that is in fall sym- 
pathy with every lover of liberty in the world, 
and that will greatly mould the fature of the 
world, have all resistlessly declared against Mr. 
Seymour, and the inhuman and un-American 
policy of which he is the fit representative, 

This is the end of the old form of the Demo- 
cratic policy in this country. It will now cut 
loose from the corpse to which, thirty years ago, 
it so exultingly chained itself. Its old South- 
ern leaders have lost their prestige. Yet they 
have one hope, and it is in the ignorance of 
their followers, ‘The Southern chiefs are the 
men of conviction and of purpose in the party ; 
and such men, as experience has shown in the 
history of all parties, are very powerful. Hope- 
less of reversing the accomplished action of Con- 
gress, the wisest of these will now endeavor to 
influence the vote which they could not destroy ; 
while the more stupid will continue to thwart 
and delay a work which they can not prevent. 
But the duty of Congress is clear. The coun- 
try has amply sustained a policy which secures 
equal rights, and which forbids all kinds of eva- 
sion and special pleading. ‘The country means 
fair play to white and black in the Southern 
States, and the new Administration will take 
care that they both have it. As to the “ op- 
pression” under which the Southern whites are 
suffering, the elections in Louisiana and Geor- 
gia,‘and the universal terrorism, show who is 
oppressed. In every one of those States there 
are nothing but American citizens, American 
citizens have equal rights; and the Administra- 
tion of General Grant, sustained by the enor- 
mous majority of the people, will see that those 
rights are protected. 


Mr. JOHN T. HOFFMAN. 


Mr. Joun T. Horrman is apparently elected 
Governor of New York. Last year, when the 
contest for the mayoralty in this city was plain- 


_ly between Mr. Horrman and Mr. Fernanpo 


Woop, we spoke a word for Mr. Horrman as 
the least of two evils. Had we then believed 
Mr. Horrman capable of so grave an offense 
against public morality as he committed in his 
proclamation of October 31 of this vear, just 
before the election, we should not have per- 
ceived his superiority to Mr. Fernaxpo Woop. 

It was notorious that vast naturalization 
frauds had been committed, designed to affect 
the election. Whether the Republicans or the 
Democrats were the guiltier party was not the 
question. Every good citizen who understands 
the inexpressible importance of a pure ballot- 


box was interested to expose the frauds, They 
were not subjects of common rumor merely. 
We, in common with hundreds of our fellow- 
citizens, knew individual cases in which fraud- 
ulent naturalization papers were held. There 
were few men in or near the city taking prac- 
tical part in the election who did not know of 
them, and who were not doing, as Mr. Putt- 
man did, all that they could to keep men from 
voting upon such papers. Similar frauds had 
been legally exposed and judicially denounced 
in Philadelphia. Nobody denied the frauds or 
their vast extent: nobody doubted that if there 
were vast frauds in the city of New York which 
were intended to affect the election, whatever 
the Republican effort may have been, the great 
weight of the fraudulent vote would be cast for 
the Democratic candidates. 

Now a good citizen, of whatever party, who 
was also the chief magistrate of this great city, 
would use every power, and all the influence of 
his official position, to baffle the frauds. Know- 
ing what every body else did, he would declare 
the situation, and warn all offenders that they 
should be prosecuted and punished to the ut- 
most, because their crime was fatal to popular 
government itself. Such a course would have 
earned the respect of every honest citizen of 
every party. But what did Mr. Horrman? 
He issued a paper in which he declared the 
charges of fraud against those high in author- 
ity to be *‘ gross and unfounded.” He declared 
that these false charges were made by his polit- 
ical opponents to conceal their own schemes of 
fraud, and to excite violence and disorder. And 
he called upon all citizens to assert their rights 
boldly and resolutely, and to rely upon the State 
laws against the ** United States Government 
officials,” 

Such a ‘document could have but one pur- 
pose and one interpretation. It was a hint to 
fraudulent voters not to be afraid. It was an 
assurance, like Mr. Seymovr’s speech in the 
Academy of Music before the riots, that the 
authorities were the ‘* friends” of evil-doers. 
In issuing such a proclamation under the cir- 
cumstances, in the face of established facts, 
and with the necessary tendency of promoting 
his own election, Mr. HorrmMan was guilty of an 
offense against public morality which ought not 
to be forgotten. He has forfeited the respect 
of all honorable and patriotic men. He has 
thrown the mantle of his high official position, 
and of what has hitherto been ealled his “ re- 
spectability,”’ over the most shameless conspir- 
acy to defeat the will of the honest voters of 
New York, ‘The offense is the more flagrant 
because he was a candidate; and there is not 
a man in the country who does not know that 
if there were frauds he would be benefited by 
them. Mr. Horrman has succeeded in being 
elected Governor of New York. But it is an 
election without honor, and without real sig- 
nificance, because every reflecting man in the 
State is morally sure that he was not honestly 
elected. 


OUR CROPS, AND THE FOREIGN 
DEMAND FOR THEM. 


THERE are two parties to the question wheth- 
er the deman? for grain from abroad will be 
extensive. ‘Those who deny that it will be, 
are not merely the representatives of large con- 
suming populations across the Atlantic who 
systematically attempt to break down our mark- 
et as the season for purchase approaches, but 
there are others who, actuated by a gambling 
propensity, apply it in their dealings in the staff 
of life. Producers are appealed to by both sides, 
and when the price of grain is carried up sud- 
denly, and it as suddenly falls, as was the case 
lately at Chicago with Indian corn, which rose 
from 90 to 112 per bushel and soon receded, 
the vicissitudes of the stock market seem to 
them to attend the great farming interest of the 
country, 

There is but one mode of punishing effectu- 
ally the habit; and that is, for our farmers to 
hold on to as much of their grain as they can 
conveniently store, so that the temptation for 
gambling, which is evinced only when the mark- 
et can be controlled, may be rendered inactive 
by danger. 

The recent report from the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, which shows only a 
moderate increase above the average of the 
quantity of wheat harvested this year, occurring 
chiefly in California, and much more severe 
damage to corn in the Northern States than 
the country was prepared to expect, ought to 
prevent any sacrifice on the part of our farmers 
of the fogd they have to sell. It is clear be- 
yond all question that the foreign demand, be- 
tween this and the next harvest, for all de- 
scriptions of food, will be sufficient to absorb 
our whole surplus; and as the suffering from 
drought when very severe—as was that of Great 
Britain and of adjacent portions of the Conti- 
nent—can not be overcome by one harvest, the 
policy of not allowing any sacrifice of such ar- 
ticles of food as our farmers may safely store 
can not be doubtful. It will not only contribute 
to their advantage, but to the general safety. 

The policy of pressing every prodact upon 
the market promptly is supported by those who 
want the advantage of a brisk trade, and the 
stimulant to manufacturing industry which 


arises from cheap food; but the situation of 
the country—deeply in debt to foreign people 
—makes it far more important to the general in- 
terest that we shall take the opportunity which 
the failure of crops abroad farnishes to obtain 
a remunerative price for what we have to sell. 
The strength thus derived will enable us to re- 
duce a portion of our debt held on the other 
side, and ultimately benefit all interests. 

We are fully aware of the estimates present- 
ed by Mr. Saxperson, and more recently by 
Mr. Caigp in the London Jimes, as to the crops 
of all deseriptions harvested in 1868, and par- 
ticularly as to wheat, and assuming that their 
estimates as to wheat are not at al! extrava- 
gant, and that this crop will be larger than us« 
ual, we feel entirely sure of our ground. The 
loss on every other crop, and particularly of 
hay, roots, and pasturage, is far more serious 
than would have been the loss of wheat. Mr. 
Cairp admits that “‘ there will be a great defi- 
ciency in the food of live-stock, and a very serious 
loss in that branch of agricultural industry.” 
The number of animals slaughtered in England 
in July, August, and September exceeded all 
precedent. Butcher's meat was lower than it 
had been known. Lamb's-wool had fallen, at- 
tributed to the quantity of lambs thrown upon 
the market. This had mitigated for the mo- 
ment the effect of the drought, but it consti- 
tutes one of the causes for protracting recovery 
from its effects. The great drought of 1800 
carried up the average price of middling or 
mealing wheat, which, in 1799, was £3 15s. 8d. 
per quarter of eight Winchester bushels, to £6 
7s.in 1800, and £6 8s. Gd. in 1801. In 1802 it 
fell to £3 7s. 

The long-continued necessity of calling upon 
the grains to supply the want of deficient pas- 
tures, and the baked condition of the soil when 
it is required to be plowed, are two ofthe chief 
causes which carry the influence of such a ca- 
lamity into the second year. This applies as well 
to Spain—which has, in addition to drought in 
some portions of the kingdom, the disadvantage, 
so far as its industry is concerned, of a revolu- 
tion—as to Russia and those adjacent countries 
which have been severe sufferers. A newspa- 
per printed in Paris on the 3d of October at- 
tributes the recent order of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, forbidding any person to enter within 
Russian limits except he can prove his ability 
to maintain himself, to the deficiency of the 
Russian crops of this year. We presented, at 
an early period of the Russian harvests, state- 
ments of the extraordinary deficiency in the 
product of grain and hay due to drought, and 
that extensive fires had run over large districts 
of country invited by the parched surface. Rus- 
sia is a large country, and contains districts ex- 
empt doubtless from this misfortune. The dim- 
inution in recent imports of grain into Great 
Britain from Russia, and also from Prussia, 1s 
due to this cause. Our most important com- 
petitors in this trade are seriously weakened. 

Mr. Carrp, in the letter which appears in the 
London Zimes, with a view to affect the price 
of grain, states that ‘‘a system of transport has 
been arranged by the Illinois Central Railroad 
for the shipment from Cairo to New Orleans of 
10,000 quarters daily (80,000 bushels of Indian 
corn meaning), in the expectation of orders from 
Europe at New Orleans to take off this supply.” 
We doubt whether this can be done, or whether 
such an arrangement would be deemed desirable 
at English markets. It is here that purchases 
are expected, because the risk of heating is not 
endured, and the lines of ocean transportation 
do not need to be created. When the voyage 
is through warm latitudes and is long, grain be- 
comes compacted into a mass and is dug out 
with a spade. 

We repeat, therefore, that our farmers n ed 
have no fear of not being able to find a ma: ket 
for all they have to sell. No safeguard is more 
important than the annual storing and hoarding 
of part of every year’s crop until economy per- 
mits the most advantageous consumption of new 
grain. It can then be shipped also with the great- 
est advantage. Our wheat-growing region is co- 
extensive with the Union, and although we may 
be visited with drought it is scarcely probable 
that in such a diversified and immense country 
it can be general ; still, it is so necessary to pros- 
perity that the staff of life—as bread has been 
properly called—should be abundant and within 
the reach of all, that we hope the practice may 
become general to provide ample means for 
storing wheat, and to be sure that enough 
shall be annually stored to carry the country 
through any period of distress, Wheat is en- 
dowed with a capacity for preservation beyond 
that of any other grain. It may also stand bet- 
ter than any other grain the trials of severe 
weather in the process of growth. If the esti- 
mates of Mr. SaAxpEeRSON and those of Mr. 
James CairnD were correct it would appear 
that an unparalleled drought was of great serv- 
ice to the growth of wheat! We must do Mr. 
Cainp the justice to say that he lops off from 
Mr. SanpERson’s estimate of the total product 
abont seven millions of bushels, and adinits that 
‘on shallow gravels and light sand” the pro- 
duction does not equal the average on other 
soils. In the early stages of the drought the 
correspondents of Mark Lane Express did not 
limit the soils in-which wheat was plow-d in 


to that grown on shallow gravels and light sand, 
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but stated that this occurred in many light soils, 
The omission of both these gentlemen to speak 
of the fate of spring wheat, which is largely 
sown in several districts, can not be explained 
except on the hypothesis that they need all the 
wheat lands to enable them to arrive at their 
extravagant grand total. 

If these statements were made to inform the 
English of their exact condition, and had the 
effect to produce care in the use of what had 
been gathered, we should have no criticisms to 
make; but as they appear to be framed with a 
view to influence foreign markets, and have the 
effect which the Mark Lane Express feebly at- 
tributed of encouraging waste, we have no hesi- 
tation to show their inaccuracy, and to advise 
our producers on this side not to part from their 
products except at remunerative prices. 

The low price of gold at this market on the 
6th instant, when it reached 132, left no margin 
for the export of our grain, or indeed of any of 
our agricultural productions, excepting, per- 
haps, the products of the dairy and some arti- 
cles required in feeding animals in England. 
The partial recovery of their pastures, the 
slaughtering of cattle and sheep on an extensive 
scale, and the general disposition to economize 
in the use of food for men and animals, which 
has attended every stage of the drought, have 
mitigated its effects; but the need of large im- 
ports into England can not be avoided, although 
it may be postponed with a view to break down 
fureign markets. 

London and Liverpool stand face to face 
with our merchants on the exchange here, and 
refuse to advance their offers up to what will 
be a remunerative price to our farmers. The 
latter are able to hold with perfect steadiness ; 
and if they make no sacrifices to temporary ne- 
cessities they will be amply rewarded for the la- 
bors of the year, and will contribute to the gen- 
eral welfare. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF GENERAL 
GRANT. 


Srsce General Grant has been elected by so 
immense a majority, it is lustily asserted by the 
Democratic journals that he is, and always has 
been, a real Democrat. Undoubtedly he is, 
and that is his first radical difference with the 
Democratic party. General Grant is a Demo- 
crat, and the Democratic party is, and has been 
for a generation, the instrument of an aristoc- 
racy. For what is it to be a Democrat in the 
true sense of the word? Certainly it is not to 
do what slave-lords command, and to vote as a 
Ring ordains. But that is what Democracy has 
been for many a year. The policy of the party 
was just what the slave-masters thought the in- 
terests of slavery required. The great measures 
of the party during the twenty years before the 
war were the annexation of Texas and the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, while every 
minor measure was tested by its degree of serv- 
ice to the same great end of the supremacy of 
slavery in the government. ‘This system was 
the denial and outrage of every human right; 
but the party existed and struggled for no other 
end, and still called itself Democratic. To be 
a Democrat was to apologize for slavery, and 
defend it; to sneer at a part of the population 
as of an inferior race to be abused at pleasure, 
and consequently to stultify the moral sense, to 
sophisticate and prevaricate, and to struggle 
endlessly with every generous human instinct, 
with religion and civilization. 

This was to be a Democrat. It made no 
difference that there was a plea that it was a 
subject upon which nothing could be done, and 
therefore upon which no thought should be ex- 
pended; that there was an incessant talk about 
State rights, and reserved rights, and limited 
powers, and original compromises. The one 
fact that was steadily clear through all the ob- 
scurity and confusion was that a Democrat was 
®% man who supported the practical assertion 
that some men had no rights which other men 
were bound to respect. And it was this trag- 
ical absurdity which has been driving the best 
men out of the Deniocratic party for twenty 
years. The old and true Democratic paper in 
this city is the Evening Post. How long since 
it has been technically a Democratic paper? 
In the true sense of Democracy, or respect for 
equal rights, who are and always have been 
stancher Democrats than its editors, Mr. Bry- 
ANT, Mr. Gopwin, and Mr. Norpuorr? But 
what have they had to do, what could they have 
to do, with a ‘‘ Democracy” which drew its in- 
spiration from CaLnooux, with his doctrine of 
slavery as the only sure foundation of a free 
governme::t ; which followed a dozen years ago 


the leadership of Hammonp and his associates, - 


sneering at free laborers as mud-sills; and 
Which accepted in this last election the dic- 
tatorship of Wape Hampton and Roperr 
Toomns, their hands dripping with. the blood 
of loyal citizens—of Forrest fresh from Fort 
Pillow, and Sxames from the A/abama? 

To be a true Democrat is to reject with scorn 
every distinctive principle that the Democratic 
party has professed for a generation, and to dis- 
own all its acknowledged chiefs from CaALnouNn 
'o SErmocr. To be a true Democrat is to be- 


lieve in the equal rights of men, not of States, 
and to organize that faith in law; it is to reject 
the resolutions of '98, and to acknowledge the 


A 


necessary subordination of the States to the 
Union; it is to oppose every kind of hostility 
of race, of interest, and of section in the coun- 
try; it is to insist upon an economical and hon- 
est administration of government; it is to be 
neither a bully to the weakest of foreign states 
nor a sycophant to the strongest, but reasona- 
ble, firm, and self-respecting with all; it is to 
foster to the utmost free schools and churches ; 
to demand absolute freedom of speech and ac- 
tion every where in the land; to keep the na- 
tional honor unstained ; it is, above all, to see 
that justice is expediency, and that the mainte- 
nance of the equal rights of men is identical 
with true policy. This is Democracy, or the 
practical assertion of the rights of man, This 
is exactly what the Democrats who voted for 
Mr. Srrmovr have opposed. This is precisely 
what General Grant accepts, If he be a Dem- 
ocrat Horatio Sermour is not. The Demo- 
crats of to-day will find small comfort in Gen- 
eral Grant until they renounce what is now 
known as Democracy. 


THE FACTS OF THE FRAUDS. 


Tue Union League Club has appointed a 
committee to investigate the frauds. Will the 
Manhattan Club do the same? Fraudulent 
voting is a matter of the highest public concern 
irrespective of party, and it may fairly be as- 
sumed that when a great successful party is in- 
different to such an investigation, or is hostile 
to it, it is because of a consciousness that it will 
appear to owe its success to the frauds them- 
selves. If the Republicans have stuffed the 
ballot-boxes, “led on by General Sickies,” as 
a Democratic paper asserts, we call for an ex- 
posure of the facts, and we promise for our 
parts to hold up General Sickxues, should the 
charge be sustained, to the same public cen- 
sure that we should commend Mr. Titpen if 
the same charge should be sustained against 
him. But is not Mr. Trcpen, as a good citi- 
zen, quite as much interested in this investiga- 
tion as General Sicktes? Mr. Tiipen by long 
experience has probably the profoundest faith 
in the incorruptibility of the Democratic voters 
of the Sixth Ward in this city, and in the spot- 
less purity of its ballot-boxes. He believes, of 
course, that every vote of Mr. Horrman’s ap- 
parent majority is an honest vote. If he sup- 
posed he had been fraudalently elected, as an 
intelligent man, understanding the real founda- 
tion of a popular government, he would prefer 
to lose his Governor rather than to destroy the 
system, wouldn't he? At least let us suppose 
80. 
Now it appears that the fourth district of the 
Sixth Ward had a registry of 828 names, but it 
returned 842 votes for Horrmay, and 21 for 
Griswo_p—thirty-five more ballots than regis- 
tered names. The tenth district of the Eight- 
eenth Ward had a registry of 406, It returned 
455 votes for Horrman, and 124 for GriswoLp 
—one hundred and seventy-three more ballots 
than registered names. The twenty-first district 
of the same ward had 322 registered names, and 
returned 470 votes for Horrmay, and 30 for 
Griswotp. The poll was nearly double the 
registry. The twentieth district of the Nine- 
teenth Ward had a registry of 320 names, and 
returned 438 votes for Horrman, and 134 for 
GriswoLp—two hundred and fifty-two more 
ballots than registered names. Now, upon this 
state of facts, the Evening Post justly remarks: 
‘*With perhaps 900 legal voters in the four 
districts, there are 1876 names registered, and 
they return an actual majority for Joun T. 
HorrMan of 1896, or twenty more than the 
whole number of names on a registry already 
doubled by fraud.” 

Now, certainly, this is a matter in which ev- 
ery honest citizen has an equal interest. But 
what is the reply of the organs of the party that 


benefited by this fearful fraud? It is not a de- [ 


nial, for the facts are indisputable. It is mere- 
ly an assertion that Republicans had better be 
silent about frauds, because there were as many 
Republican as Democratic inspectors. But that 
is not the point. If Republican inspectors have 
connived at frauds let us have the proof, and 
let the party bear such responsibility as may 
fall to it. But the real point is, that there have 
been frauds, and frauds that necessarily vitiate 
the poll in the districts we have named; and 
the result of the fraud is an eighth or a tenth 
of Mr. Horrman’s entire majority. Does that 
gentleman wish to be Governor by fraud? Is 
there any body in the State who, in the pres- 
ence of facts already established beyond denial, 
ought to be so interested for his own character 
and dignity to investigate these frauds as Mr. 
Horrman? Is it not even worth while for Mr. 
TILDEN, interested with the rest of us in an hon- 
est ballot-box, serenely to look into this matter 
a little ? 

As for the cheerful philosophy which asserts 
that one party is as bad as another, that the 
devil is not as black as he is painted, that naught 
is every thing and every thing is naught, we 
have only to say that the loud assertion may 
tend to prevent the timely knowledge of offenses, 
but it can not avert their consequences. If a 
hole is being bored in the bottom of the ship we 
may dance and sing upon deck in the liveliest 
manner, but the ship will presently go down for 
all that. It is bad enough to have the candi- 
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date of the Ring elected Governor of New York 
according to law; but to have him foisted upon 
the State, not by lawful election, but by cheat- 
ing, is something which the people will thor- 
| oughly investigate, unless they feel that it is 

ess to contend with what the Democratic 
District - Attorney, Morris, described in the 
convention that nominated Mr. Horrman as 
‘“‘the Tammany clique, with its unfinished 
Court-house and its thousand other schemes of 
robbery and plunder.” This is the clique, de- 
scribed by one of its own party, which such 
frauds as we have described have put into pow- 
er in this State, 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 


On the afternoon of election-day we met a 
friend who had left his place at a rural poll for 
& moment, and who said, “ There is really no 
need of our being there; every thing is as se- 
rene as Titpen.” Upon reficction, however, 
he agreed that it was because of the presence 
of those who meant to keep order that order 
was maintained, If the city election was also 
as serene as the chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee, whose astute management 
nominated Mr. Szrmovr, it was very much due 
to the public knowledge that the Governor of 
the State was in the city, and that he had made 
ample preparations to suppress the disorder 
which the Mayor’s proclamation tended to in- 
cite. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. The action of the Governor secured 
tranquillity and order. Of course, in the Dem- 
ocratic judgment he is a despot, and a atrap, 
and a tyrant, and the people are “ disgraced” 
who “made this man a Governor,” and ‘the 
fair Democratic fame of this imperial city” has 
never been tarnished with any excess—espe- 
cially when orphan asylums were burned, and 
the most helpless and unfortunate of the popu- 
lation were murdered in the riots of 1863, 

Four years ago, at the last Presidential elec- 
tion, the example of this wanton insult of a 
** misealled Governor” to the peaceful Dead 
Rabbits and orderly roughs of this metropolis 
was furnished by the Government of thé United 
States, which sent General BuTLER to command 
in the city during the election. It was rumored 
that this person sent at the time for the purest 
patriots, the most devoted friends of the Union, 
such as Aveust Betmont and his friends, who 
had begged the English Minister to persuade 
his Government to interfere in the war, and sig- 
nificantly tokl them that he hoped the peace 
would not be broken! As if there were any 
danger of disorder in the midst of a city which 
the year before had been in the practical pos- 
session of bloody rioters for three days? ‘The 
peace was not broken. There was never a quiet- 
erelection. Could there be any stronger proof 
of the orderly disposition of the late rioters? 
Could any thing show more conclusively the 
folly of the conduct of the Government in pro- 
viding for the public peace ? 

The truth is, that at that time General Brt- 
LER was, as he was in New Orleans, so far as 
public order was concerned, the right man in 
the right place. And what he was then, Gov- 
ernor Feyton was upon the day of the late 
election. His presence, and the general knowl- 
edge of lis will and intention to preserve order 
at all hazards, preserved order. It was not the 
** friends” of Governor Sermowr, nor the incen- 
diary proclamation of the Mayor, that kept, or 
tended to keep, the peace, but the Governor and 
the Police Commission. Had the Governor of 
the State been the Democratic candidate for 
President, as the Mayor of the city was for 
Governor, and had there been no resolute and 
experienced Police Commission, the loyal Re- 
publican voters of this city would have been as 
wholly at the mercy of the “friends” of Mr, 
Seymour as they were in New Orleans. 


Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON AND 
Mr. LAIRD. 


Minister to England, Mr. Reverpr 
Jounson, is likely to be as unpleasantly fa- 
mous for talking as his predecessor was agree- 
ably distinguished by his reticence, We have 
not yet heard any cordial approval of his con- 
duct in any part of his own country, and if Mr, 
JouNsON is not careful no act of the new ad- 
ministration would be hailed with more general 
applause than his immediate recall, Yet Mr. 
Jounson is a man of proved ability, and his 
conduct is to be explained only by a singular 
want of practical good sense and by his un- 
doubted sympathy with the old régime in the 
United States. He isa man of humanity; and, 
when it was evident that slavery or the Union 
must go, he did not, with Horatio Ssrmovr, 
declare for slavery, but pleaded for emancipation. 
But his sympathies are of the kind called con- 
servative, which means aristocratic ; and, in his 
natural desire to signalize his official service by 
settling the disputed questions with Great Brit- 
ain, he forgets plain facts and profound feelings. 

Mr. Latrp is a Liverpool ship-builder. He 
had all that dull British hatred of the United 


posed to entertain. He agreed with Mr. Ror- 
pucK when that gentleman proposed, in June, 


1863, that the English Government should re- 


States which a genuine John Bull might be sup- | 


cognize the Confederacy upon the ground, as 
Mr. Roesvcx stated it, that the United States 
would not bully the world if they were divided 
and subdivided. Mr. Larrp supported Mr. 
Roesvck in Parliament. He voted that En- 
gland should lend all her power, first morally, 
and then as might happen, to destroy this Gov- 
ernment; and he built ships and ran them out 
to sea, eluding the laws of his own country, 
that he might give the rebellion material 
aid. More than any Englishman, except Lord 
Wuarwycuirre, who shares the odium with him, 
the name of Larrp is most detestable to this 
country, and justly detestable. He not only 
wished us ill, but he did all that a great ship- 
builder could do “in aid,” as Jonn Batont- 
said, speaking of Rozesvuck’s motion, “of the 
most stupendous act of guilt that history has 
recorded in the annals of mankind.” 

Ifaving already dined gratefully with Mr. 
Roesuck at Sheffield, and having said with 
enthusiasm that the name of WHARNCLIFFE 
would be always precious to the American 
heart, it only remained for Mr. Jounson to re- 
ceive the forgiveness of Mr. Larrp, and this he 
has now done in the most humble manner. 
** Former differences are forgotten!” exclaims 
the American Minister as he bows to kiss the 
gracious hand of the builder of the Alabama, 
“and the heart of Liverpool is a heart full of 
friendship for the United States.” This is so 
inexpressibly comical that indignation is al- 
most laughed away. When General Rose- 
CRANS went to Virginia and said to General 
Ler: ‘‘I know you are @# representative man 
in reverence and regard for the Union, the 
Constitution, and the welfare of the country,” 
there was only a smile of contempt for the Gen- 
eral's folly. But the performance of Mr. Rev- 
ERDY JouNsON before, Mr. Larrp is really an 
insult to the country. 

We repeat what we have before said, that 
the better public opinion of the United States 
has not forgiven the conduct of Mr. Lairp 
and of Lord WuHarncuirFs, and the speeches 
of Mr. Roesucwx. It certainly cares nothing 
about them, so long as those persons remain 
quiet. But this country very distinctly re- 
members who were its friends in its mortal 
peril, and does not forget who were its ene- 
mies. If Mr. Latrp has any regret to express 
as a man for supporting an insurrection to per- 
petuate human slavery, and as an Englishman 
for aiding the destruction of a friendly power, 
let him speak if he will. But the loyal citizens 
of the United States, still bleeding and burden- 
ed with the cost of the effort to save their na- 
tional life, have the right to demand that their 
Minister does not so grossly and ridiculously 
misrepresent the sentiment of his country as 
Mr. Reverpy Jouxson is constantly doing. 
Ife need not express hostility to any person or 
to any party in England, bit he should not se- 
lect for especial honor the persons and parties 
who have strained every nerve to dishonor and 
destroy his country. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tus result of the Presidential election Is very grati- 

ing. General Grant and Schuyler Colfax have been 
elected President and Vice-President, obtaining the 
electoral votes of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. 
Massachusetts, Rhode I-land, Connecticat, Pennsy!- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, Tennessee, Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Missouri, Kansas, North Carolina, Min- 
nesota, and Florida. Seymour and Blair have carried 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, ~~ Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Louisiana, Oregon, and South Caro- 
lina. This would give Grant 19% electoral votes to 56 
for Seymour. It is still doubtful on which side the 5 
electoral vutes of Arkaneas aud the 3 of Alabama will 

t 


cast. 
New York State was carried for Seymour by over ° 


§000 majority, while Hoffman is elected Governor by 
about 34,000. Thus in hie own State Seymour runs at 
least 15,000 behind his own ticket. e Democrats 
have failed in securing a majority in the Assembly, 
which, according to the latest returns, stands 75 Re- 


publicans to 58 Democrats. 


In Pennsylvania the Republican majority is nearly | 


80,000 ; fu Maseachusetts, over 76,000 ; in Maine, 28,000 ; 


in New Hampshire, 7000; in Rhode Island, 6455; in | 


Connecticut, 3000; in Ohio, 35,000; In Inola, 50,000 ; 
in Iowa, 53,000; in Tennessee, 30,000; and in Missouri, 


000, 

The Republicans have carried, of the region that 
was formerly occu by slavery, Missouri, Arkansas, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, Alabama 
(probably), and Tennessee. They would have unques- 

onably carried Georgia and Logisiana bat for the 
violent action of the ocrats, which kept mapy 
from the polls. 

e Democratic ority in Kentucky !. the State 
election was 90,000, which, in November, was reduced 
to between 65,000 and 70,000. 

General Grant has not only gained over two-thirds 


ular vote. 


of the electoral, but aleo a large majority of the pop- 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tus Spanish Republicans appees to be persistent iu 

tion to a monarchy; but upon the decia- 
ration of the Cortes, this faction (which is a smal) mi- 
gost) will doubtless submit to the result. General 
Prim has been confirmed by Serrano as Commander- 


in-Chief of the Spanish army. The situation in Cuba | 
the departure from Spain to that island © 


has compelled 
of 9000 soldiers with four batteries, 
The Papal army is being reduced by desertion. 
The late British Parliament was 
and 18th. The Liberal party estimates that it ww! 
have a majority of at least 1 
House of Commons. 
dition consisting of 600 Portuguese soldiers had been 
massac 
been sent into the interior for some purpose, and the 


natives fell upon them and slaughtered nearly every 


oue. only esca the sea-coast. ol arms, 
ammunition, etc., @ expedition, fell inte 
the hauds of the natives. 


lved on the | 
lith, and the elections were to take place on the 17th — 


members in the new > 
Reports received in Lisbon represent that an expe- 
in Mozambique, South Africa. They had | 
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RANDOLPH. 


One of the most satisfactory results of General 
Grant's accession to the Presidency will be 
peace in the South, involving protection to life as 
well as property, and a toleration by each polit- 
ical party of the opinions of the other. It is not 
chiefly the fact that Grant has been elected 
President which will secure this result, but rath- 
er the utter defeat which that election brings 
upon them in the South who as a habit intimi- 
date their political opponents and slay all whom 
they can not intimidate. It is now settled that 
the national law means Liberty and Equal Rights, 
and that those who violate that law must be pun- 
ished as law-breakers. We give on this page a 
portrait of the Rev. B. F. Ranpoipn, a Method- 
ist clergyman of South Carolina, and a Senator 
of that State, who, on the 17th of last month, fell 
a victim to assassination for his political opinions. 
Shortly after the murder the Charleston Chris- 
tian Advocate published the following account : 


** We are called upon to record one of the most dar- 
ing and cold-blooded murders that ever darkened the 
pages of history, committed upon the person of one 
of the members of our Conference. The Rev. B. F. 
Ranpoiru was, on the 17th inst., assassinated, in 
open day, while traveling by public conveyance. He 
was upon a lecturing tour in one of the upper coun- 
ties of the State. He lectured at Abbeville on the 
15th inst., and left ou Friday morning to go to Ander- 
son, where he was to lecture iv the evening. When 
he got upon the Greenville train at Hodge's station 
he pat his carpet-bag and shaw! »n a seat, and then 
returned to the platform of the car to speak to a col- 
ored man. While evgaged in conversation with this 
person he was shot from behind by three ruffians, 
simultaneously, and fell dead, the shots taking effect 
in his head, lungs, and bowels. These murderers 
came to the dépot on horseback, and immediate! 
after committing the deed remounted their horses an 
rode — away. The report is that they are un- 
known and can not be identified. This speaks for 
itself, when it is remembered that the deed was com- 
mitted in open day, with the usual throng of passen- 

ra on the cars and around the d pit. Noone starts 
n pursuit, and all seem to concede that it is useless 
to make any effort to identify or arrest the murder- 
ers. Brother Ranpo.ru's remains were taken on the 
following day to Columbia and interred on Sabbath, 
the 18th inst., with appropriate religious services, a 
vast concourse of people following them to the grave. 
Mr. Ranpo.reu was born in Kentucky, and was edu 
cated at Oberlin, enjuying the advantages of the 
classical department. He was duly licensed and or- 
dained as a minister in the Old School Presbyterian 
Church. Having received the appointment of chap- 
lain in the army, and assigned to a colored regiment 
in that capacity, the fortunes of war brought ‘him to 
our State. After the organization of the South Caro- 
lina Conference, he felt that the field opened by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this section would 
afford him a greater opportunity for usefulness than 
he could enjoy in continuing his connection with the 
Presbyterian Church. He consequently solicited ad- 
mittance to the Methodist Episcopal Church, and was 
duly received and admitted on trial at the session of 
our Conference in the spring of 1867. His first ap- 
es was in connection with the Freedmcn's 

ureau as Assistant Superintendent of Education in 
this State. His next appointment by the Conference 
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MURDER OF THE REV. B. F. was connected with 
ary Society. when the Charleston Advocate was 


relation of an assistant editor, in 
which he was continued until the resignation of the 
entire editorial corps in anticipation of the appoint- 
ment of an editor, as arranged by the last Gsnerai 
Conference. At the time of his death Mr. Ranpotry 
was a member of the State Senate and Chairman of 
the Republican State Uentral Committee. In these 
official tions he was doing service for bis 
race and the cause of human rights. He took the 
position which he occupied in connection with the 
political interests of the State from a senee of duty 
which he could not well resist from the peculiar state 
of political affairs here.” 


THE NEW BUILDING OF THE 
Y. M. C. ASSOCIATION. 


THE corner-stone of the new building of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was laid in 
Fourth Avenue, corner of Twenty-third Street, 
on the afternoon of October 31. The attend- 
ance was large. Hon. Wittiam E. Doser, 
Jun., stated the objects of the proposed edifice. 
He said that young men should be taught the 
nobility of a Christian education and the influ- 
ence such an education exerts on the country. 
All Christian young men would be cordially 
welcomed to this institutiom regardless of their 
creeds or beliefs, for the Association is founded 
on the simple basis of love of Christ. The Rev. 
Dr. Apams, the Rev. Dr. Foss, and the Rev. 
Joun Hatt followed with appropriate remarks. 
The Rey. Dr. Tyxo also spoke, and his remarks 
were listened to with attention. The corner- 
stone was laid after the usual manner. A hymn 
was then sung, and the benediction pronounced 
by Chancellor Ferris. 

The building to be erected extends 175 feet on 
Twenty-third Street, and 83 feet 3 inches on 
Fourth Avenue. It is to be constructed of 
variegated Ohio and Belleville freestone in the 
French Renaissance style. ‘The edifice will be 
three stories high, divided by the cornice of the 
second sew The frieze of the upper cornice 
will be highly enriched; that of the lower one 
= At the centre of the front part of the 

uilding there will be a projecting tower termin- 
ating in a grand dome. The main entrance will 
be beneath the tower. Coupled columns will 
support the cornice of the first story, from which 
will spring the arch, adorned with mouldings and 
enrichments, terminating beneath the cornice of 
the second story, and forming a bold and digni- 
fied portal. On the arch will be inscribed the 
name of the Society. The piers of the towers 
will be rusticated for two stories, each alternate 
one being ornamented with rich engraved work, 
the intermediate ones being channeled, affording 
arich contrast. A tablet underneath the cornice 
of the second story provides for a bass-relief. In 
the spandril formed by the arch over the door, 
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rich rosettes will give lightness and vivacity to 
the whole. The cornices on which rest the bosses 
of the Doric columns that flank the tower on either 
side are to be highly ornamented with rich de- 
signs. ‘The windows will be subdivided between 
the columns by pilasters carrying straight lintels. 
The fluted columns will support the cornice of 
the next story. The whole of the first story will 
be rented as first-class store-roems, with the ex- 
ception of the Twenty-third Street entrances, a 
court-yard, and a gymnasium in the rear. On 
the left-hand side of the entrance, on the second 
story, will be the reception-room, out of which 
opens the reading-room. Connecting with the 
reading-room are parlors, and attached to them 
are dressing-rooms, with a wash-room and bath- 
room. From the reception-room a flight of steps, 
covered in with glass and ornamented iron-work, 
will lead to the gymnasium below. On the right- 
hand side of the entrance staircase will be the 
great hall, capable of seating 1300 persons. In 
the third story, on the left-hand side of the en- 
trance hall, will be a lecture-room and a library ; 
the former measuring 45 by 36 feet, and the lat- 
ter 72 by 31 feet; also three large class-rooms on 
the same floor. The fourth and fifth stories are 
to be divided into rooms for artists’ studios, and 
have attached to eacha bedroom. There will be 
ten studios and three offices on each story. In 
the fifth story will be a fine picture-gallery. The 
entire building will be warmed and ventilated by 
steam. It is to be finished next summer, at the 
cost of $300,000. The lot on which the edifice 
stands was purchased at the cost of $142,000. 


GRIGNON. 


Ir was a pleasant event in my life when I was 
thrown into the company of Grignon, the famous 
conjuror. I was on my way to California, and 
had taken the overland route in preference to 
any other. It was while on my Journey across 
the Plains that I made his acquaintance. Our 
party overtook a single wagon. It contained a 
solitary man. The horses were dead, the man 
nearly so. This man was Grignon. I paid the 
utmost attention to his wants. Being 4 medical 
man I gave him all the benefit of my skill and 
care. As he recovered he naturally entertained 
a strong friendship for me. His wagon had fall- 
en behind the train to which he belonged, and 
they had been compelled by their own necessi- 
ties to desert him. 

The conjuror, however, was destined for a far 
more glorious fate than to die miserably in the 
desolate American desert. He was to become 
an astonisher of the natives (Indians), @ savior 
of civilized lives, and a lion in California. 

We resumed our journey. We had started, 
however, like many others in those days, with 
insufficient preparations. As soon as we found 
out our mistake we had to be very economical 
with our provisions. We killed buffaloes when- 
ever we found them, and always replenished our 
water-casks at every stream. At length, how- 
ever, we came to a dry and parched waste, where 
there was scarcely a drop of water, scarcely a 
blade of grass, and not a single living animal of 
any description. 


== 


“THEN FOUR OF THEM KNELT DOWN,” 


acquaint us with that fact. Every day they 
prowled around us in great numbers, threaten- 
ing and insulting us. Occasionally they used 


And now began the real troubles of our jour- 
ney. We had come into the country of the 
warlike Indians, and they were not slow to 


“CREASING” MUSTANGS IN TEXAS,—Sxercuep sr A. R. Wavup.—[Sze 742.) 


to snatch up something and dart away on their 
fleet horses. We did all that we could to be 
friendly, and determined to avoid an rup- 
ture as far as possible, for there were only twelve 
on our side, and on their side apparently twelve 
hundred. 

Every day, however, only made matters worse. 
In spite of our precautions the Indians grew more 
and more abusive and insulting. We became 
watchful, and tried to be more forbearing, but 
our forbearance was taken for cowardice, and 
the savages began to think that they could do 
any thing with us. 

fe held a council of war, and determined to 
bring matters to a crisis at once. 
€ Crisis soon came. 

One day a big Indian came riding along by 
us. He began talking in a contemptuous way, 
and gesticulating furiously. At last he asked 
one of our men for his gun. ‘The man refused. 
The Indian repeated his question, and attempted 
to take the gun from his hand. ‘The man , 0m 
back. The Indian sprang forward, flourishing 
his knife, and threatening. At this the man 
calmly leveled his piece, and shot the Indian 
through the heart. 

As the wretch fell shrieking from his horse 
the Plain seemed to become alive with other In- 
dians. From behind every clump of trees, every 
hillock, every rock, and every rising ground, they 
poured forth in countless numbers. We had 
never before seen so many assembled together 
as now. 

And now our companion the conjuror came 
out conspicuously. He had been once in the 
French army, he said, and understood all its ad- 
mirable discipline. A few words of warning 
and a short explanation sufficed to make us form 
a circle of the wagons, and draw up behind them, 
with baggage heaped up for a breast-work. There 
we waited for the savages. 

But they did not come just then. With loud 
whoops and screams they gathered upon the plain 
at a distance from us. ‘The wretched cowards, 
us soon as they saw our slight preparations, were 
actually afraid to attack. 

They waited till night. 

Night came. Our defenses were made. Our 
wagons were arranged more closely, and the bar- 
ricade of baggage was made higher, deeper, and 
more effective. In the centre were our cattle. Be- 
hind this little fortification we awaited our foes. 

Shortly after dusk the tramp of thousands of 
hoofs shook the plain. Down upon us thunder- 
ed the Indians. Shouts, screams, and yells burst _ 
around. 

On they came, nearer and stil] nearer. 

We waited in breathless suspense. 

At last our volley burst in thunder upon them. 

Shrieks arose from amidst the gloom. We 
saw not what the effect of our shots had been, 
but could only conjecture that it‘had been deadly. 

There was a wild uproar—the confused sound 
of trampling horses, the noise of men calling to 
one another, intermingled with groans and cries 
of pain. Without giving them time to recover 
from their confusion we poured in another volley, 
and yet another, loading as rapidly as we could, 
and firing revolvers where we had them. 

The effect was terrible. Many must have been 
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wounded or killed, judging by the awful uproar 
that arese. For a long Mme there was a con- 
fused hubbub of sounds. Horses were tram- 
pling, men calling; groans were mingled with 
cries of rage. During all this time we fired at 
intervals whenever we heard a sound, husband- 

ing our ammunition, and not willing to waste a 
shot. 

At last there arose a wild tramp of horses, the 
sound moving away from us, and seeming to 
show that our enemies had retired baffled from 
the assault. 

Yet we were afraid of some plot. Grignon 
made us keep up our watch, and all that night 
we lay on our arms, e ting every moment to 
hear the Indian yell which announced the assault 
of the savages. 

Afier a long night, which seemed intermina- 
ble, morning dawned. As the light illumined 
the wide plain we looked around anxieusly for 
our enemies, but saw none whatever. We took 
« hasty breakfast, and then deliberated on what 
we ought to do, whether to take advantage of 
this respite and move on, or wait for a time. 
Most of us thought we had better hurry on; but 
Grignon gave it as his opinion that the Indians 
were vet in the neighborhood, and were waiting 
to attack us on the march. He thought that it 
would be better to wait at least another day. 
We all vielded to his opinion, and waited as we 
be=t could. 

We did not have to wait long. 

After a few hours, at about ten oclock, ten or 
» dozen horsemen appeared over a hillock in the 
distance riding slowly toward us. 

‘** They wish to have a parley,” said Grignon. 
‘*Some of you step fourth, and see what they 
want. I wish to have a little to say, but will 
wait.” 

One of our men was selected, and went out- 
side of our inclosure to meet them. 

Meanwhile Grignon lifted a trunk out of the 
wagou which belonged to him, drew it outside, 
and busied himself coolly in arranging and turn- 
ing over the things. We all thought that this 
was done fur the purpose of assuming an air of 
indifference. So none of us noticed him partic- 
ularly. 

Our representative stood outside waiting for 
the Indians. ‘Ten of them dismounted, and 
walked toward us in a friendly munner, while 
the rest held the horses. 

One of them addressed our man in broken 
English. 

The Indians, he said, did not want our lives, 
They wanted powder. If we would give them 
what we had they would let us go in safety, and 
protect us from other tribes till we got beyond 
the Plains, 

Give them our powder! A pleasant request, 
It scarcely needed debate. We refused. 

Well, then, would we give them our bullets? 
They were very much in want of bullets. 

One of us said in a low voice that ballets were 
the only thing they would get from us, but the 
Indians did not hear him. Our representative 
refused very mildly. 

‘The Indians now stood talking with one an- 
other, and Grignon advanced toward them. He 
whispered something in a low voice to our repre- 
sentative, who withdrew. 

Grignon then stood facing the Indians. 

‘** Are you the Captain?” said the spokesman 
of the Indians, suddenly, as he noticed Grignon. 

** No, I'm the medicine-man; you can't shoot 
these men, or these horses; I save them.” 

The Indian translated this to his companions, 
who burst into roars of laughter. 

Grignon advanced more closely. He was look- 
ing steadily at the Indian, and we noticed that 
the latter appeared to be uncomfortable under 
his gaze. 

‘*See,” said Grignon, *‘ you can’t shoot me. 
licre’—and he drew a pistol from his pocket, a 
revolver—** fire at me.” 

The Indian smiled. 

‘You don't want me \t¢ kill you?” said he, 
scornfully, 

‘*Youcan'’t.” | 

The Indian’s eves flashed. 

‘* Shoot!” cried Grignon, folding his arms. 

‘ The Indian hesitatedga moment. He looked 
at us suspiciously, Then he looked at his com- 
panions and said something in their language. 
‘They all responded vehemently. | 

The Indian took aim. 

‘** Yon tell me to shoot,” said he. 

** Shoot!” cried Grignon again. 

The Indian fired. 

Grignon smiled, and, walking forward to the 
Indian, he handed him a bullet. © 

The Indians looked paralyzed. 

Grignon showed him how to fire it again. 

The Indian fired the othér five shots. 

Grignon caught each bullet, sometimes seem- 
ing to catch it from his breast, sometimes from 
his face, and each time he handed it to the In- 
dian. 

The other Indians were now in a state of wild 
excitement. 

**They may all shoot if they choose,” said 
Grignon, and saying this, he went to his trunk, 


drew out nine pistols, and coming up to them’ 


proceeded to load each one. He took the pow- 
der and put it in, then the wadding and bullet, 
and the Indians saw him do it. He handed a 
pistol to each on loading it. Suddenly one of 
these fellows took aim and fired. Grignon, with- 
out seeming to have noticed him, raised his hand 
and seemed to catch a bullet from his forehead. 
Ile tossed this toward the Indian, who picked it 
up with an air of stupefaction. 
Then he stood off, oo fe all the rest to fire. 
- Eight reports sounded in rapid succession, 
= Grignon took off his hat and walked up to the 


Indians. To their amazement eight bullets were 
in his hat. Each man tovk one and looked at it 
wonder. 


* Do vou want to fire-again a-hed Grignon, 


‘drew a pistol apparently from his throat, 
‘other followed. 


They all expressed a wish to do so. 

‘* Well, hand me the pistols.” . 

To their amazement the pistols were gone. 

‘hey looked at one another in wonder. 
~ ** You see,” said Grignon, ‘*‘ they fired the pis- 
tols at me too; and I swallowed them.” , 

‘:Swallowed them!” faltered the Indian, and 
he told this to his astounded companions. 

‘* Yes; do you want them ?” 

The Indian nodded. 

Whereupon Grignon opened his mouth, and 
rolling back his eyes, he inserted his fingers and 
An- 
Then he drew forth a third, 
then a fourth, and so on until he had drawn forth 
eight - pistols from his throat, while the Indians 
stood looking on in utter bewilderment. And no 
wonder, for we ourselves felt no !ess astonish- 
ment. We could not account for it; we were as 
much stupefied as the Indians themselves. 

After this Grignon calmly drew forth six or 
eight more pistols, then a number of cartridges, 
and finally a carbine. 

‘*I’m the medicine-man,” said he, solemn- 


ly. 
" ‘The Indians said not one word 

‘** Do you want to fire again ?” said he, and he 
offered the pistols to the Indians. 

They all shrank back in horror. 

Grignon tossed the pistols, cartridges, and car- 
bine over to us, and smiled benignantly on the 
astounded savages. 

He then shook his hand. 

A knife fell out of the palm. Another followed, 
and another. He shook three more vut of his 
left hand, and then drew a score or so more vut 
of his ears. 

‘* Perhaps you would like something to diink ?” 
— smilingly, to the Indian who spoke En- 
glish, 

The savage looked at him suspiciously. 

‘*What'l you have? Rum, brandy, gin, 
whisky, ale, porter, wine, or cider ?” 

The Indian brightened up, and spoke to his 
fellows. ‘They all preferred whisky. 

Grignon asked the Indian to lend him a loose 
blanket which he wore. ‘The Indian took it off 
doubtfully. Grignon shook it; a bottle rolled 
out. He shook it again; a glass fell out. He 
shook it a third time; nine more tumblers fell 
out. Finally he shook it again, and a cork- 
screw tumbled down. 

** Will you take it raw or with water?” asked 
Grignon, as he proceeded to unscrew the cork. 

The Indian said nothing. 

** Isn't that good whisky ?” asked Grignon, as 
he poured out a glass, 

‘The Indian smelled it suspiciously. Then he 
tasted it. The taste was enough. He drank it 
all off, smacked his lips, looked around triumph- 
antly on his companions, and then—held out his 
glass for more. At this all the other Indians, 
encouraged by this experiment, clamored for 
some. Grignon poured away from his bottle. 
Each one drank and wanted more. Grignon 
was quite willing to pour. He was not forget~- 
ful, however, of the duties of hospitality. He 
walked off to.the Indians who were holding: the 
horses, who had been watching the scene in stu- 
pefaction, and offered some to them. The smell 


_ of the whisky was enough for them. They drank, 


and wanted more. 

But Grignon shook his head. 

** Not now,” he said tothe spokesman. “I'll 
give you a bottle apiece to carry home with you.” 
And going up to the blanket he shook out a doz- 
en bottles of the same kind as the last. 

by this time the Indians were in the jolliest 
mood -conc 2ivable. 

‘* Before I give you any more,” said he, “‘ let 
me make you so that you will not get drunk.” 

He walked up to the first Indian, and took his 
hands in each of his, and looked at him stead- 
fastly in the eyes for some time. ‘Then he stroked 
his brows, and left him; this he did to each. 
The Indians had got over all suspicion, and 
merely expected that something good was com- 
ing. So they allowed him to do as he chose. 

Grignon then stood off at a little distance, and 
in a loud voice ordered them all to look at him. 
Whether they understood English or not made 
no difference. They certainly all did look at 
him. 

I had seen plenty of experiments before in 
mesmerism and electro-biology, so that the pres- 
ent scene did not surprise me so much as it did 
my companions and the other Indians. 

Grignon simply stood at a distance, waving 
his arms at times, and giving words of command, 
Every word was obeyed. 

First they all began to dance. 

Then they all knelt down. 

‘Then they touched hands, and could not sever 
themselves from one another’s contact. The 

Indian who had been spokesman rushed wildly 
around, with the others all joined to him, trying 
to free themselves, but utterly unable, yelling aud 
howling like wild beasts. 

At last, at a shout from Grignon, the charm 
was dissolved. ‘They sprang back from one an- 
other and stood motionless, like so many statues, 

Suddenly they all began to shiver as though 
they were suffering from intense cold. ‘They 
gathered their blankets closely around them, 
their teeth chattering and every limb trembling. 

Grignon spoke. 

In an instant they were panting as though 
suffering from extreme heat, drawing difficult 
breaths, gasping, and flinging off those blankets 
which but a moment before they had wrapped 
so tightly abuut them. 

Then this passed. 

They began to bark like dogs. They went 
down on all fotrs, and evidently imagined that 
they were of the canine species. 

‘Then they tried to imitaté the motion and the 
croaking of frogs. After this they went through 
performances top numeroys to mention. At one 


time they Bécatiie-rigid, ard ‘arranged them- 


selves like the stakes of a tent—heads together, 
feet outward. ‘Then four of them knelt down, 
and tried to run about with four others on their 
backs; then they all jumped wildly up in the air, 


and began to flap their hands. At last they made 


a furious onset upon one another with fists, nails, 
and teeth, and if they had not left their weapons 
behind, they would certainly have done some 
frightful injury. 

‘The two Indians who held the horses looked 
on in horror, bewildered and stupefied, not know- 
ing what to do. -They would have fled in their 
fright, but dared not leave their companions be- 
hind. Grignon stood calm, with frowning brows, 
watching the nproar, himself the presiding spirit 
of the scene." My companions were confi 
Even some of these, as afterward told me, 
thought that Grignon was the devil. 

At last Grignon gave a loud shout. 

The Indians fell flat on the ground. 

‘They lay there for some time as if dead. Then 
Grignon waved his arms, and they rose to their 
feet. All looked bewildered and frightened. 
With terrified glances they regarded first Grig- 
non and then one another. 

The Indian is superstitious, like all savages ; 
in fact, like all human beings. These men saw 
in Grignon a terrible demon, who could exert 
over them any power which he chose. 

He advanced toward them. 

They recoiled. 

He walked up nearer. 

‘They turned and ran toward their horses. 

Grignon shouted after them. 

In a frenzy of terror each man flung himself 
upon his horse. 

Grignon ran after them. 

Away they went. They urged on their horses 
at the top of their speed. 

Grignon followed but a short distance. 

Then he turned back, and came into our in- 


closure. 
**Gather up those bottles,” saidhe. ‘Tackle 


up the cattle, and let us march.” 

Instantly our men arose and obeyed. 

Grignon took a heavy glass of whisky, and 
then lay down in one of the wagons, utterly ex- 
ha 


We traveled all that day and all the next night 
unmolested. Grignun slept long and soundly. 
After resting for a time we on our teams, 
so as to get as far beyond the hostile Indians as 
possible. 

We saw nothing of them. | 

“They won't dare to pursue us,” said Grig- 
non, confidently. ‘‘'They’ll go back and tell 
such @ story as will be the wonder of the sav- 
ages for many a long year.” 

Grignon was right. Not only did they not 
pursue us, but for all the remainder of that year, 
and for all the next, no travelers on that route 
were molested. 

**] don’t see,” said 1, “‘ how vou managed to 
do those tricks on the open ground without a 
table.” 

Grignon smiled. 

‘‘ Only clumsy performers use tables,” said he. 
**] could have done far more wonderful things, 
but they would have been thrown away on those 
savages. I'll reserve my good tricks for San 
Francisco.” 

And so he did; for of all the wizards, magi- 
cians, and conjurors that have visited the Golden 
State, none have won such fame or excited such 
wonder as my friend Grignon. 


WILD HORSES IN TEXAS. 


Over to the eastward of the Sakatcho Mount- 
ains is an uninhabited tract of country, about 
eighty miles long by forty miles wide, that 
abounds with wild m There are three 


them down,” “‘ snaring,” and creasing.” ‘The 
general re mee is that wild horses are all las- 
soed ; but method is of no use except to break 
dewn **‘ gentle” horses, to illustrate geographies, 
and to embellish watch-cases ; it is not practiced 
to any great extent on the prairies. 

Whichever way you choose to operate, first and 
foremost you must find where the horses ‘‘ wa- 
ter.” Their drinking-places in this dry country 
are few and far apart, and a ‘* bunch” of mus- 
tangs will often graze in the same vicinity and 
drink from the same waters for weeks at a time, 
if undisturbed. 

If it is proposed to catch the whole herd by 
walking, it requires four men, and about two 
**led” horses to each man. These go to the wa- 
tering-place and wait quietly the appearance of 
the herd, when two of the men, with their extra 
horses, show themselves and start slowly after 
the herd, taking carc not to frighten them into a 
run. 

The mustangs keep a respectful distance, 
much astonished And puzzled at two men en 
act so strangely, running neither toward them 
nor from them. 

‘The men take it very easy, do not move faster 
than a walk, and aim to get a position upon the 
flanks of the herd, and just barely keep them 
moving, 80 that they can not eat. 

The season of bright moonlight has been 
chosen, and the plain trail in the tall grass is 
easily followed through the long night, until the 
gray light of early dawn reveals the drove a trifle 
nearer und a trifle tamer than before, but still full 
of the nervous fire that would carry them far out 
of harm’s way upon the first note of alarm from 
their leader. 

The men, who by this time are fifteen or twenty 
miles away from their friends at the water-hole, 
and have tired one horse and rode one of the ex- 


tras part of the night, now head the mustangs: 


and start them on the back track with little 
trouble, for they are tired and just begin to 
thirst for asocher drink from the familiar water- 
ing-place. 


| 


But when the _ ydive, nearly crazy with thirst 
and hunger, w mgust be their despair at see- 
ing two more with three fresh horses apiece, 
on their trail! 


This second ggpef mkes them out for anuther 
twenty-four hour trip, never letting them feed a 
moment; and when joined by their companions 
at the water-hole on the third evening, the mus- 
tangs having been driven constantly without food 
or water for sixty or seventy , they are gen- 
erally so tired and dispirited that the four men 
can drive them across the country and into the 
nearest corral by the next morning without far- 
ther trouble. | 

Instances*have been known where a herd was 
kept on the move seven days and nights before 
being sufficiently used up to corral. 

The next method used for capturing these 
horses is the ‘“‘snare,” practiced mostly by 
Greasers, who are too lazy to do any thing else 
but hang a rope on & tree and watch till it catch. 
es something. 

For this to be successful the water-hole must 
be surrounded by thick cha with only a 
narrow path or pass leading down to the water ; 
then they take several lassoes and fasten one end 
of each to a heavy clog of wood, and hang the 
noose in the path. When the herd comes to 
water and approaches the first noose the Mexi- 
cans jump up behind them with a loud yell, 
while the horses rush through the narrow defile 
as best they can, and two or three are certain to 
be caught; then such a jumping and kicking and 
plunging and screaming is not to be seen else- 
where, I fazicy, as those horses exhibit until 
they are tired out and choked down. 

The ‘‘crease” is purely American, and is 
practiced by hunters who only want one horse, 
or by travelers who have been unfortunate enough 
to lose their mount, and who are good rifle- 
shots. 

It simply consists of lying in wait for the drove 
at some convenient place—usually a water-hole 
—taking your pick, and shooting him through 
the top of the neck, touching but not breaking 
the spinal column. ‘The horse falls as if dead ; 
but by the time you get him bound he revives, 
and his slight wound is healed with little trouble, 
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Ow every fine Sabbath afternoon all the best 
roads leading out of New York are thronged with 
veliicles bound for the pleasant regions that skirt 
our metropolis—for Westchester County, Coney 
Island, and elsewhere. ‘The most celebrated and 
most frequented of these is Harlem Lane, of 
which, on page 744, our artist gives a represent- 
ation as it appears upon these jolly occasions. 
The Lane is a continuation of the Central Park 
Drive, and leads into Eighth Avenue near One 
Hundred and ‘Twenty-fifth Street. 

The pictare given by our artist is a sort of 
microcosm—a representation of Vanity Fair on 
wheels. ‘There is the gay young clerk with his 


smiling companion; the flashy millionaire with | 


his magnificent turn-out; the young spendthrift 
with his gay, carouse-loving comrades; the roué 
and the gambler; and a long, never-ending pro- 
cession of pleasure-seekers. Fast men, fast wo- 
men, and fast horses hold a sort of monopoly over 
the Lane on Sunday afternoons, and as they 
emerge into the Avenue the road on either side 
is usually almost lined with curious or admiring 
spectators. This fleeting procession wears, ufter 
all, only the mask of gnyety, which hides below 
it the rottenness and dreary desolation of a life 
devoted to fashivnable vanities. 


SKETCHES IN THE ADIRONDACK 
REGION. 

Ir you choose to ‘‘rough it,” there is no sec- 
tion of this country more favorable for your pur- 
pose than that in the immediate vicinity of the 
Indian Pass through the Adirondack range of 
mountains. 

Via the wagon road from Crown-Point on Lake 
Champlain the distance is just fifty miles to Adi- 
rondack village. ‘Thirty miles of this road is 
corduroy, which is so rough that the buck board 
wagon is or ought to be the only vehicle used to 
convey the tourist into the wilderness. 

The deserted village of Adirondack was built 
nearly thirty years since by a wealthy company 
of gentlemen who extensive iron- 
works there, and finally discovered that, after 
transporting iron pigs fifty miles by wagon, the 
profit on the amounted to nothing. ‘Then 
the works and the village were abandoned. Fur- 
nace-men and charcoal-burners went their sev- 
eral ways. ‘The Adirondack Bank called in its 
circulation. The huge iron chest, heavy with 

ie, was sent from the source to the mouth of 
es Hudson. And one family, that of Robert 
Huwrer, was left to inhabit the village and take 
charge of the works. 

There is a curiously well-balanced boulder 
which you will see by the road-side twenty miles 
from the village, a huge mass of rock, to all ap- 
pearance so nicely balanced that you may, |v 
means of a fence rail used as a lever, throw the 
boulder from its resting-place on the rock. 

Max Treavo and Joun Cureny, both wsll- 
known as successful hunters and skillful trappers, 
make their home at Ta-haw-hus, a small settle- 
ment ten miles from Adirondack. With them 
hes may tramp through the forest, camp out, 

unt and fish, until, satiated with sport, you are 
weary of the woods and long for civilization. 


The top ef Mount Marcy, the highest peak iu 
New York State;is within thirteen miles of Adi- 
rondack. ‘The Great Indian Pass runs near by 


trom L-! Henderson, which is not more than 
half « inile distant. 
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IN SEVILLE. 


I was in Seville a few weeks ago when Isabel- 

la still was Queen. A traveler’s first impression 
in Seville is that of being perpetually stared at. 
In the streets, at the theatres, in the churches, 
at the Mesa rodonda (table d’hdéte), it is all the 
same. ish politeness seems to have gone 
the way of Spanish debentures; a stranger who 
is inclined for a lounge will attract about the 
same amount of respectful attention as a gi- 
raffe taking the air in the Strand. A good 
wholesome English beard is the thing of all otl.- 
ers to excite wrath ; it would be less 
perhaps, to wear a tail. The full-grown beard 
of Britain is too nearly allied to the Moorish or 
Israelitish appendage to be tolerated by ortho- 
dox believers, who shave off the whiskers, and 
trim the hair on the chin to a fine Vandyke 
point. An Englishman with a white beard was 
not long ago pelted in one of the squares of Se- 
ville. ‘The city is very sensitive also on the sub- 
ject of bonnets, or ladies’ hats. It would be 
about as safe to wear a Moorish turban. Prob- 
ably it is only intended as a tribute of t to 
the national Mantilla that fashionably dressed 
young men stand still and laugh aloud as an En- 
glish lady passes by. 
‘ Whether the tired traveler will sleep at night 
in Seville depends upon the view he may take of 
street-noises. If he has gone through a prepar- 
atory course cf having chain-cables hauled over 
his berth on board ship he may possibly be 
soothed to rest by mule-bells, which are like tin- 
kettles with stones in them, and the rattle where- 
of is incessant. Mellowed by the distance of a 
mile or so the sound may have a charm; but it 
certainly is not to be discovered when it is con- 
tinued all night immediately under your bedroom 
window. 

The watchmen, too, are very obliging. They 
prowl about with halberds and lanterns, and in- 
sist upon telling you the time every half-hour, 
accompanying their intimation by a 
howl, which is supposed to be ** Ave pu- 
rissima,” and so on. By about three a.m. the 
church-bells are stirring. These instruments of 
torture are suspended to a beam which revolves 
on pivots, and the bell is pushed by a man, like 
a swing, and turns over and over, ringing as it 

So, between mule-bells on the earth and 
church-bells in the sky, the traveler may improve 
his sleepless nights by extending his acquaint- 
ance with campanology. 

If the people of Seville be dirty it is their own 
fault, for the town abounds in excellent and well 
arranged baths. ‘The only difficulty is in get- 
ting the water cold. You state your wishes, the 
attendant shrugs his shoulders, and, while your 
back is turned, secretly lets a quantity of hot wa- 
ter in, under the impression that you are mad, 
and that no created constitution could survive 
the shock of a cold bath. 

Hotels in Seville are good and reasonable. As 
a rule they are kept by foreigners, Italians or 
French; for the Spaniard still clings fondly to 
his notion of what an hotel ought to be—a place 
where you and your horse may sleep, with the 
privileges of a common fire for cooking any pro- 
visions you may chance to have brought with 
you, 

Communication with foreign nations has done 
much to destroy this national institution, and 
the result is that in Southern Spain board and 
lodging may be obtained for less than would be 
demanded in most parts of France or Germany. 
In Seville, for example, first-floor apartments are 
to be rented in an hotel which commands a view 
of one of the most fashionable thoroughfares at 
the rate of two dollars a day for an adult, and 
one dollar for children. This includes two cap- 
ital meals at the table dhéte, with a fair propor- 
tion of inferior wine. Most reasonable people 
would be content with this when it is remember- 
ed that a Spanish breakfast is almost a dinner, 
or rather an early luncheon, and, besides meat 
and pastry, winds up with dessert. A repetition 
of this meal at five or six o'clock will be quite as 
much as most digestions can safely undertake. 
But, if the bill of fare be princely in its dimen- 
sions, there are one or two drawbacks to a public 
meal which render’a less sumptuous repast in 
private more to the taste of travelers with En- 
glish-bred notions of ™ ness. In the first place 
every Spaniard smokes. Meet him when and 
where you will, there is the inevitable cigar. So 
he is pretty sure to bring it in to dinner with 
him, and the smallest delay between the courses 
finds him puffing away with such vigor as to 
make a stranger wonder whether, for some un- 
known cause, the dinner is being served in the 
smoking-room of the establishment. In the next 
place Spaniards seem to suffer from cold and 
bronchial affections to a most alarming extent. 
A priest at the altar, an actor on the stage, a 
man of fashion at the club, your next neighbor 
at the table d'héte perform such prodigies of ex- 
pectoration as can only result from the chronic 
derangement of the national mucous membrane. 
Bating these little peculiarities there is nothing 
to hinder an enjoyable meal. 

The bedroom is sure to be cool, for houses 
and streets are so constructed as to keep out as 
much sunshine as possible. Some of the streets 
have wires drawn across from house to house, 
over which canvas is spread during the heat of 
the day; and, as many of the shop-keepers dis- 
pense with window-fronts, and allow their goods 
to lie exposed in tempting profusion, the sensé- 
tion is like that of walking through a gigantic 
fancy fair. ‘There are three things to be noted 
'n streets devoted to private residences: First, 
roe the houses have projecting windows from 

irst-floor to the top. ‘This gives much the 
“ame sort of character to a house that a good 
a does to a human face. ‘The effect is fur- 
of bright colors, according to the 
e owner. Secondly, in place of a sol- 
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id street door there is always an iron gate, taste- 
fully wrought in filigree-work, and affording a 
most captivating glimpse of the marble court, or 
patio, with its fountain in the centre, and o 

trees and heliotropes grouped around. ‘Thirdly, 
the windows on the ground and first-floor are 
furnished with stout iron bars, raising an un- 
pleasant suspicion that burglaries must be of very 
common oecurrence in Seville, or that a some- 
what unreasonable portion of the city is devoted 
to sponging-house accommodation. ‘ihe cus- 
tom, however, is not altogether due to fear of 
thieves, but to fear of intrigue. Spanish ladies 
not being allowed to see their lovers with as 
much freedom as among ourselves, make up for 
the restriction by private assignations. ‘Two or 
three unpolite proverbs are in existence as to the 
amount of vigilance that should be exercised 
over women; and the iron bars in question are 
the proverbs put into practice. 

If asked what is the most prominent feature 
of ordinary street-life in Seville—as I sew it be- 
fore the present Revolution—the unhesitating an- 
swer would be, Soldiers, Supposing that other 
towns are as liberally supplied with defenders as 
the capital of Andalusia, her most Catholic ma- 
jesty must needs have had a good-sized army. 
Anticipations of a prenunciamento on a small 
scale may help, on occasion, to swell the Seville 
garrison to a portentous size; but the everyday 
aspect of the city is enough to drive a stranger 
into a frenzy of perplexity, if he begin to think 
where ail the swarms of soldiers come from— 
how they are paid and fed—and what they do 
for their money. ‘The last thing at night and 
the first thing in the morning there they are, 
—— about in pairs: lean and gaunt and 

ungry. Waspish waists and an air of faded 
gentility are the characteristics of the officers. 
If ribbons and decorations be any sign of valor, 
most of them must be perfect lions in fight. An 
unprejudiced observer might be inclined to think 
that a little more bone and muscle would not de- 
tract from their warlike capacities; but what 
they want in height of body they make up in 
length of sword. Privates, as well as officers, 
wear their side-arms at all hours of the day and 
night—an arrangement that helps to swell the 
list of cutting and wounding for which Seville is 
deservedly renowned. 

A timely notice placarded in the patio of the 
hotel announces that on such and such an even- 
ing Sefior Somebody, with his company of ladies 
and gentlemen, will execute all the favorite na- 
tional dances. ‘The payment of a dollar by a 
stranger, and of a quarter of that sum by a more 
highly-favored native, introduces the visitor into 
a long and dreary room, along the sides of which 
are seated rows of gloomy-looking individuals, 
who appear to be awaiting the commencement 
of business with the amount of cheerfulness usu- 
ally manifested by patients in a dentist's ante- 
room. ‘The entrance of four women in short 
petticoats, and the same number of men in pre- 
ternaturally tight small-clothes—each of them a 
dancer of renown—fails to arouse the company 
from its abject despondency. But as the mys- 
teries of the dance begin to unfold themselves 
with a grace and dignity that leave all conceiv- 
able ballets at a hopeless distance, it turns out 
that most of the grim spectators have castanets 
concealed beneath their cloaks. As the pulse 
begins to quicken, the castanets begin to play ; 
first feebly, then loudly, then madly. Some 
banjo-like guitars catch the enthusiasm and set 
up a twanging that speaks well for the strength 
of catgut. ‘The whole is crowned by a general 
stamping of feet, in the midst of which half a 
dozen or so of the spectators fling off their cloaks, 
rush into the midst of the dance, and display an 
activity and vigor which are only to be su 
by their professional brethren. Is it pretty? 
somebody may ask. That depends upon taste. 
The figures of the dancers are graceful beyond 
all words; but the din of the castanets and the 
general uproar are calculated to interfere with en- 
joyment. In the open air, and with plenty of 
space at command, the performance would be 
charming enough; but none save the strongest 
nerves ought to try the experiment under a roof. 

It is difficult to decide whether Spanish thea- 
tres are to be classed as places of entertainment, 
or whether they should not be regarded as par- 
taking of the nature of a severe penitential dis- 
cipline. The air of depression that pervades the 
audience, and the absence of any thing which 
could be interpreted as a symptom of enjoy- 
ment, would favor the last supposition. ‘The 
men shroud themselves in their cloaks, and lapse 
into a state of coma. ‘The women telegraph 
with their fans to favored acquaintances, and 
pay as much attention to the play as they do 
to the admonitions of their duennas. ‘Tragedy, 
in an unlimited number of acts, seems most 
in vogue, and best harmonizes with the wobe- 
gone aspect of the audience. A prompter is 
ensconced in a little box in the middle of the 
foot-lights, as in France and Italy, and as he not 
only reads every word of the play in a key that is 
audible half over the house, but tells the actors 
where to stand, and what to do, the interest of 
the drama does not flag from the audience not 
knowing what is to come next. ‘The one advant- 
age of theatre-going (next to a pretty and well- 
ventilated house) is that, judging by time, fill 
equivalent is given for your money. A uniform 
charge is made for admission, but this must be 
supplemented by a further sum, varying accord- 
ing to the part of the house that is chosen. The 
entite outlay need not exceed two shillings. 

‘There is one impression that a stranger can 
hardly fail to bring away from the theatre, which 
is, that Spanish ladies are the best gloved women 
in the world. And so they onght to be, when, 
besides the natural advantage of well-shaped 
hands, they make glove buying part of the se- 
rious business of life. A Seville glove shop is a 
curiosity. The counter is adorned with a row 


_of amaill cushions. the probable use of which 
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gives rise to a variety of wild conjectures on 
the part of a stranger. These are intended 
for ladies’ elbows to rest upon, while the shop 
assistants (always men) pull the gloves on for 
them. No lady would dream of fitting herself 
with gloves any more than with shoes. As 
sefioras rather pique themselves upon not wear- 
ing the same gloves more than once, the glove- 
fitting operation has to be often repeated. When- 
ever a row of women are seen undergoing the 
operation, the picture is sure to be garnished 
with a fringe of admiring cavaliers. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur Imperial Library of Paris is the most extensive 
in the world, containing more than a million printed 
volumes, besides a large number of manuscripts, pam- 
phiets, maps, and charts, and over a million of en- 
gravings. This valuable collection is constantly in- 
creasing by gifts, purchases, and by the action of a 
law passed in the time of Heury IL, which requires 
the deposit of a copy of every new work printed in 
France. Not Jong ago two new reading-rooms were 
opened in the Imperial Library. One is wholly pub- 
lic; any one can enter. It is provided with ordinary 
tables and chairs, and about twenty thousand vol- 
umes of the more common works are allotted to it. 
The other reading-room is open only to persons fur- 
nished with tickets of admission. Each desk and 
chair form a sort of alcove, where the student may 
pursue his investigations almost as quietly as if in his 
own study. With the exception of the rarest works, 
all the treasures of the Library are at the disposal of 
the readers in this room. Applicants are required to 
state the general nature of their researches; but tick- 
ets will be liberally granted, especially to foreigners. 
There are numerous public libraries in Paris, many 
of which are freely opened every day. It is stated 
that they contain altogether between six aud seven 
millions of volumes. . 

The Library of the British Museum numbers not far 
from 820,000 printed volumes. This is not exactly free 
to the public, since a ticket of admission must first be 
obtained, and the one applying for a ticket must be a 
respectable person of twenty-one years of age, and 
have a specific literary purpoee in view. In order to 
obtain admission he must write a letter to the princi- 
pal librarian, stating the needful particulars, and also 
obtain the written recommendation of some respons- 
ible friend. The regulations for readers are strin- 
gent, but perhaps not unnecessarily so. About eleven 
years ago a new and commodious reading-room was 
opened in connection with the British Museum. It 
contains sitting accommodations for three hundred 
persons. Some of the tables are reserved exclusively 
for ladies, though they have the privilege of taking 
eeata where they please. Comfortable chairs, pens, 
ink, blotters, paper-cutters, and similar conveniences 
are supplied. Moreover, the room is well warmed 
and ventilated. 

It is said that the supply of books In the Library of 
the British Museum is “unlimited.” What exactly 
that term may mean is alittle uncertain. Bat it sure- 
ly seems to be quite an undertaking sometimes to put 
one’s hand upon a particular volume. An American 
gentloman visiting Lendon a few months ago went to 
the British Museum, and requested to examine a par- 
ticular book. As he had complied with all the pre- 
liminary regulations there was no delay on that ground, 
yet it was a full half hour after he made the request 
before he obtained the volume. 


We are to have no more Christmas etories from 
Dickens, it is said. He has also commenced his fare- 
well series of readings in London. The manuscript 
of Victor Hugo’s new novel, entitled “By Order of 
the King,” will bring him $40,000. The Danish nov- 
elist, Hans Christian Andersen, is expected to visit 
the United States next February. 

It is said that a poor German mechanic of this city 
has invented a sounding-board which prolongs the 
sound in the plano. The invention is of such a na- 
ture that, if the report is true, the piano will become 
a very perfect musical instrument, and the inventor's 
fortune be made. Time will show. 


Professor Robbins, of Boston, claims to have in- 
vented or discovered a method of learning to play on 
the piano-forte by which months and even years of 
painful study and practice may be avoided. It is en- 
tirely original, say the music-teachers who indorse 
it—‘*‘a marvel of scientific ingenuity and a wonderful! 
art.” Surely there will some time be discovered “‘a 
royal road to learning.” 

A Rochester paper states that a new species of shad 
has been discovered in Lake Ontario, off the Ironde- 
quoit Bay. This fish is about a pound in weight, and 
differs from an ordinary shad in having more of a 
‘‘snub” nose, is a little flatter, and, unlike other fish, 
has a “gizzard,” as ina fowl. It has the fins, forked 
sawbones, and white and black meat ofa shad. It ix 
fine eating. 

A San Francisco correspondent of one of our daily 
papers, after giving a detailed account of the destruc- 
tion of life and property by the recent earthquake in 
that vicinity, remarks that it has been demonstrated 
that properly constructed brick, stone, or iron build- 
ings, on natural ground, in any part of Sau Francisco, 
will stand uninjured the heaviest earthquakes ever 
felt in that latitude; and that good frame structures, 
in any part of the city—even on made ground, if care 
is taken with the foundations—will pass through 
heavier shocks unharmed. He states that every fa- 
tal casualty was the result of criminal carelessness 
in constructing brick cornices without supports or 
proper attachments to the walls, fire-walls, battle- 
ments, or chimneys. 

A strange story is related in the La of a young 
boy living in Kosk, Western Russia, who had some 
disease of the knee which rendered him lame. While 
riding on horseback in a violent thunder-storm he 
was struck by lightning and thrown to the ground. 
When he returned to his senses he found his right 
leg was entirely gone. He was rescned and con- 
veyed to a neighboring village, where the violent 
hemorrhage was stopped. The severed leg was found 
on the grase, several days after the accident, jnst 
where the boy had been thrown from his horse. It 
was quite dried up, and emitted no smell, the tibia 
being quite black, and stripped half down the leg. 

The London Laneet gives a “ certain cure” for tooth- 
ache. Add one drachm of collodion to two drachms of 
carbolic acid and a gelatinous mass is precipitated, a 
amall portion of which inserted in the cavity of an 
aching tooth will give immediate relief. 


The weddings of a hundred years ago were certain- 
ly grand affairs, after the fashion of those days. On 
the occasion of a marriage which occurred in England 
in 1760, the entertainment consisted of one hundred 
and twenty quarters of lamb, forty-four quarters of 
veal, twenty quarters of mnitton, and a great quantity 
of beef; twelve hams, w:th a suitable number of 


chickens, eight hampers of brandy made into punch, | 


twelve dozen of cider, a great many callons of wi: © 


and ninety bushels of malt madeinto beer. Five hun- 
dred and fifty ladies and gentlemen were present, mu- 
sic was furnished by twenty-five fiddlers and pipers, 
and the whole was conducted with tce utmost order. 

A Chesterfield farmer, having noticed that every 

rm advertised for sale is situated in or near sume 

y or village, easily accessible to railroad statious, - 
churches, and school-houses, has new and comimo- 
dious buildings, is well watered, efc., advertises his 
farm as being very far removed from any public road ; 
the buildings neither new nor in good repair; and the 
land needs enriching. The cattle, such as they are, 
raised upon the fodder of the place (brakes, dogaca- 
mus, and hardhack), he will eell or give to the purt- 
chaser of the farm. 


English oysters are inferior in size, and Englishmcn 
speak of the large American oysters as a luxury. 
Years ago, when Thackeray visited this country, be 
was the honored guest of some distinguished meu- -in 
Boston, we think—at a dinner party. Raw oysters 
were served ; and, by special arrangement, the waiter 
placed before Thackeray a plate containing bivalves 
of unusually huge dimensions. Thackeray looked at 
them in amazemeut and uncertainty. He hesitated, 
but finally attempted to divide one mouster with his 
spoun. “Oh, you must not cut vysters,” remonstrated 
a friend at his elbow, who with others was enjoying 
the joke, “‘ we always eat them whole.” The Engi): h 
author gazed doubtfully at the immense oyster, Lut 
made a violent effort and—sewallowed it. ““*How do 
you Jike our American oysters ?” inquired an amused 
spectator, sitting oppowite at the table. “I feel,” re- 
plied Thackeray, solemnly, “as if 1 had swallowed a 

baby I" 


Among the curiosities to be deposited in the Muni- 
cipal Museum, which is in course of formation at the 
Hotel Garnavalet, will be all the maps of the city of 
Paris, from the earliest period down to the great worl:s 
recently drawn up by order of Baron Haussmann. 
Ove of these is a mannecript, representing Puris 
about the year 1400. Since the commencement of the 
eighteenth century the plans of Paris may be counted 
by hundreds. 


The Nashville Banner gives a thrilling account of 
an accident which befell a lovely girl in that ciiy. 
She was apparently the possessor of a “‘great wealth 
of golden hair ;" but while standing on the sidewalk, 
chatting with some companions, this “golden bair” 
attracted the attention of a hungry mule which was 
harnassed to a fruit-wagon near by. The vicicus 
creature caught the beautiful treeses between his 
teeth, and gave them such a jerk as pulled them ecii- 
tirely out of ber head! The unfortunate girl was in 
a distressed condition, but all attempts to rescne the 
precious article from the wicked animal were in vain 
—he was resolved to chew the choice morsel to his 
heart's content. The young lady was conveyed home 
in a hack, and, at the last accounts, hopes were en- 
tertained of her recovery. 


There recently died in Paris a French journalist, 
Dunan Mousseux, whose sole business for some years 
past has been to get up striking advertisements for 
Parisian dry-goods dealers. He reeeived, in some 
cases, as much as five hundred francs for a single ad- 
vertisement. He would often say to the merchant: : 
“Yon throw your money to the dogs the way you ad- 
vertise. People like to deal with witty merchants. 
Get up a sprightly advertisement and you will attract 
twice as many customers as by pursuing the same <ul) 
aud heavy way in which Adam and Noab advertised.” 

Portraits of Abraham Lincoln are to be found ig 
many European households. Mr. Thomas W. Koox, 
in his journey through Siberia, two years ago, fre 
quently saw portraits of our martyred Presidert hang. 
ing on the walls of the way-side stations and in the 
hands of the wealthy citizens. At Ekaterineburg. in 
the Ural Mountains, he was shown a bust of Mr. Lin- 
coln that was being made to the order of a wealthy 
Russian. The bust was five or six inches high, a 
cut in topaz from a model procured from America fur 
the purpose. 

An unpleasant story is) told in connection with 
Mademoiselle Schneider while she was residing at a 
French hotel in London. After one of the representa- 
tions of the Grand Duchesse of Gerolstein was over 
Mademoiselle Schneider gave a Champagne supper, 
which assumed an exceedingly gay character. Long 
after midnight, when the guests had departed, the 
landlord expressed a wish to see Mademoiselle. Being 
admitted to her presence, he said: “Mademoiselle 
Schneider, I regret exceedingly that I can not keep 
you any longer at my house. It has always borne an 
excellent reputation, which it would Wse in case I 
should tolerate in it a repetition of guch drinking 
acenes as have just taken place in your rooms, My 
porter will, to-morrow morning, convey your trunks 
to any place you may designate.” The actress, it is 
said, responded by throwing a tumbler at the land- 
lord’s head. 


There is a curtous story of an Italian nantical ad- 
venturer, who thinks he has discovered an island of 
great richness and vast exteuf somewhere on the 
coast of China. He offered to sell it to Prussia and 
France, but they don't want it; so, disgusted by the 
refusals of the European powers, he came to America, 
as the story goes, to call on Mr. Seward, He expects 
sooz to conclude the business transaction, and to set 
out to take possession of the island in the name of the 
Great Republic. 

In 1861, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 3323 tons of ice 
were carried from Norway into England; in 1865, 43,359 
tons were imported; and during the last year the 
quantity has been much greater. And atill a good 
market might be found for much more ice in England. 


Adelina Patti was warmly welcomed on her first ap- 
pearance in Paris as “Lucia.” There was no little 
curiosity to see the prima donna who had become a 
marquise. It was generally conceded that her voice 
had gained in richness, and her style improved in taste 
and precision. 


The British Medical Journal inquires “* What is soda- 
water? And is the absence of soda from ‘ soda-water" 
a generally understood fact?” It was stated in a re- 
cent discussion upon the subject that not one of five 
samples proved what it ought to be, even in cares 
where the name of the maker might be expected to be 
a guarantee of good quality. Several speakers insist- 
ed that the less soda the soda-water contained the 
more it was relished. One person said that four years 
ago they manufactured soda-water with fifteen graips 
of soda per bottle, and people complained and suid, 
“What is the matter with this soda-water? It tacies 
like soap.” They then decreased the quant. ty of soda, 
and in proportion as they did so their trade .ncreased. 
He could not state the exact quantity pow d'ssolved, 
but perhaps it was the fraction of a grain. 


Two-thirds of the population of Calvin, Michigan, 
are stated to be colored people: their eptirevalmation 
in landed property, $576,000. They haye, in addition, 
a large amount of other property. They are tuduetri- 
ous, determined to educate themselves and their «|:' 
dren, and to be honorable and respected citizen-—. 
hene‘it to their State, and an honor to themselves. 
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THREE WEDDINGS IN A DAY. 
wonder.” said Miss Polly Whittlesea, su~- 
nording her knitring and her rocking, and send- 


a voung lady, dressed in the cloudiest of white 


«and the bluest of blue ribbons, was be- | 


in ores into a carriage by a young gentleman 

{ido wonder what's the sense of a woman's 

ge getting married! making a slave of herself, when 
<he might be comfortable, and being dictated to 
brs et ody in pantaloons! There's that Jenks 
rl eo ndic ating the young lady before men- 
ti *she had every thing she wanted at 
home, oS her I’a was worried if she scratched 
h 
he 


er little finger; she could dress as she liked, go | 
and | 
--@ she must up and marry that ridiculous snip | 


-e she liked, and do what she liked; 
of a clerk. who earns six hundred a year! Of «fl 
he foolishness! Six handred! 
sie li get her ribbons and her Cologne? 
melancholy example of blindness and perversity, 
aud J h ope vou giris will profit be it. 
Bat for Miss Polly's last remark the reader 
site have si} posed ‘she was alone in her shady 


parlor that noon. 


Inist. woke her niece Jane, a tall, demure-looking 
young | (ly of twenty-five, sat at the table near 
by. dotting an em bruides ‘y pattern. Her niece 
. Mollie, a curly-headed d: aimsel of seventeen years, 
SAT in oven window, swinging the sprays of 
bics-omy lilac abstractedly, <nd watching the | 
eouple who had excited Miss Whittlesea s in- 
dicnation with envious eves. It was a little, old- 
fusiioned parlor, with a hi igh gilded looking-glass, 
a few quaint pictures , claw-footed chairs, spare 
curtaius,-and a great vase of svringa set on the 
mantle. Miss Polly, an anti: jnated female of 
forty-tive. looked quite as old-fashioned as the 


black silk apron. 


ed Cay? au 

a "ab? continued Miss Polly, after waiting 
a reasonalde time and receiving no response to 
her former remark, **I shall never see either of 


wy nieces making a fool of herself.” 

No, certainly, aunt,” 
:90 pick. up her reel of cotton. 

**Qh no!” echoed Molly from the window, 

** As I have always said, I want-to save you 
from the universal stumbling-block of the sex. 


vou have, and not slave yourself to death for 
other pec ple.” 

** Yes,” was the subdued response of her two 
listeners. 

**I see vou understand me. Why, Mollie, 
there comes Mr. Wilkins home to supper, and 
there's no fire made. Run, child—oh, 


tea to-morrow night, Mr. Wilkins and J, to Mrs. 
fsreens. She's been talking about having a tea- 
party fur two years. and now its coming off. | It's 
n regular party. Weve to go at three, and stay 
till nine.” 

Mollie whirled about suddenly in the door- 
way. and there was a peculiar expression in Jane’s 

av eves as she raised them to her aunts face. 

** shall vou stay so late?” she asked. 

“T mean to, if Im well. I dont go merely 
Iny Supper ; 
tercorse. What are you waiting for, Mollie 7” 

"Not hing.” responded that dam-el, 
of with sudden light-heartedness. ** Supper in 
fit.een minutes, auntie.” 

I hate explanations, so IT will only sav that 
Miss Polly was a maiden lady with a moderate 
fortune, living in the village of Belton. 
and Mollie 
had educated, and whom she loved as if they 
were her own daugliters. Like most maiden la- 
dies, Miss Polly disapproved of matrimony, and 


to pet 


she had striven, with apparent success, to im- | 
press her own opinions on the minds of her two | 
_ the other key of the front one. I shall be back 
gentleman whom Miss . 


charges. The Mr. Wilkins obscurely mention- 
el above was an elderly 
Whittlesea was boarding for the summer, driven 
thereto by a scarcity of pocket-money. He was 
a tall, spare-man, a widower, with stiff gray hair, 
and a curiously puckered tace, which wore a per- 
petual feeble smile. He always had most ainaz- 
iagly stiif shirt-collars, and the squeakiest boots 
in the world, and his whole conversation was a 
prolonged meander among words —a_ hopeless 
search for terms that should sufficiently praise 
Miss Polly. Perhaps this was the reason that 


the latter endured him with such wonderful pa- ; 
and ieproved Jane and Mollie for laugh- , 
at home, and see Tom! 
If any one had been looking for Miss Jane | 


thence, 
ing at his personal peculiarities. 


Saunders imme liately afier breakfast the next 
morning, he would have tuund her in her cham- 
ber hastily scribbling a letter. Of course we can 
not make her correspondence public, so we will 
merely watch while she puts the letter in her 
pocket, dons a gray shawl and bonnet, and starts 
for the village, walking gravely and innocently 
as if that pocket Was empty. ; 
‘two small errands she goes into the post-office. 
Now we are on the look-out: the letter is direct- 
ed to Mr. Lyman Ellis. ‘The postmistress smiles 


a little as she sees the name, and Jane turns away | 


with Hushed cheeks. 

must have thought it a business letter,” 
Jane soliloquizes, perturbedly ; ** but, to be sure, 
she must have wondered why I didn’t call at his 
office. I don't care what she thinks! Surely it 
is not wrong. Aunt will never know it, and [ 
have so few chances to see him.” 

Nevertheless Jane's conscience troubled her a 
little, and she walked more slowly than usual, as 
she came near home. Mollie was out at the gate, 
looking as pretty as the morning. ostensibly oc- 
cupied in breaking dead branches off the rose- 
bi ish es With a reckless disregard of thorns. 

‘Why, where are your scissors and gloves ?” 
In quires | Jane. 

*{ don't want them,” said Mollie, hastily. ‘1 
can work as well this way. Isn't there a prayer- 
meeting to-night?” | 


an indignant gaze across the street, where | 


I wonder where | 
Its a 
Mr. Hail. 


It would have been a | 
' feet with a very satisfied 


m. as she -at knitting vigorously in her starch- | 


| low ribbons and a green silk dress. 
reader be not shocked, for Miss Polly was fond 


saidJane, bending down | 


stop a. 
minute—lI[ furgot to say that I am going out to | 


I go tor the sake of social in- | 


dancing | 


Jane | 
were two orphan nieces whom she | 
meeting last, Jane?” 


“be sure to see you. 


— 


“Yes,” replied her sister, feeling her cheeks | object of Miss Polly's furious attention. 
grow hot again. 


 Yon're going, I suppose?” questioned Mollie, 
becoming very busy with the rose-bushes. 
‘I think so, if you're not afraid to stay alone.” 

‘- No indeed,” was the quick answer, delivered 
with unnecessary earnestness. ‘** Don't think of 
staying on my account.” 

Very well ” 

The instant Jane was out of sight Mollie, after 
looking suspiciously at the front of the house, 
that looked back at her meekly with closed blinds 
and vacant doorway, and after peering down into 
the recesses of the garden on her right, called in 
suppressed tones to a tiny Lrish child on the op- 
posite sidewalk, 

Mick 

** Yis'm.” 

** Going past Mr. Bent’s store ?” 

**Yism 

‘‘Give this note to Mr. Hall—remember to 
If you'll be back in ten minutes, and 
won't tell any body, Ill give you the biggest piece 


of cake! Will vou?” 
**Yism:” and the small urchin was off in an 
instant. Mollie listened to the patter of his bare 


smile, then went on 
trimming the rose-bushes demurely. 
Mick, having returnel in precisely seven min- 


utes, was duly rewarded with an immense bar 


of cake, duly cautioned never, never to tell, and 
dismissed well content. Then Mollie opened the 
letter: for, of course, like all communications 
written by females, her note had required an an- 
swer. It ran thus: 

* Dragrst Mor. will be with you at 
precisely half past seven. I'm inclined w bless both 
the drazon ap Tom.” 

At three o'clock that afternoon Miss Polly 
came into the parlor, where her nieces were sit- 


my stars. 


' ting demurely, cutting bits of bright silk for 


patchwork. She wore a lace cap tied with yel- 
(Let the 
of bright colors and went to tea-parties but sel- 
dom. ) 


‘** Be good children,” she said, patronizingly, 


regarding herself in the glass with great com- 
| placency. 
_a key and we can let ourselves in. 
I want you to keep what health and happiness , 


I shall take 
Does my 


** Don't sit up for me. 
dress look well, Jane?” 

‘* Very well, aunt.” 

“What flowers shall I get for a bouquet? 
London pride is pretty and sweet- williams— 
don't you think so?” 

**T think smaller flowers would be better. 


a Nl go and cut you some,” said Jane, dutifully. 
I hear Mr. Wilkins on they: 


‘No; sit still. 
stairs. Il pick some myself as I go out.” 

You might have heard Mr. Wilkins at the 
other end of the town, such amazingly stiff boots 
had he seen fit to assume on this occasion. It 
was quite a wonderful thing to watch him as he 
stood in the little path, awkwardly holding the 
bouquet.of clover pinks and yellow coreopsis that 
Miss Polly had given him, remarking every other 
minute that **the—hum—the flowers were— 
hum—excessively pretty,” and finally offering 
his arm laboriously. 

The two girls regarded this scene from the 
window and turned away without comment, only 
there was a good deal of wonder in Jane’s eyes 
and a good deal of fun in Mollie’s. ‘They sewed 


| industriously the rest of the afternoon, scarcely 
once speaking to each other, until the clock 
| struck five and Jane went out to prepare supper. 


‘* What a beautiful sunset!” said Mollie, as 
she rose from the table. ‘* How long does the 


**Until half past eight; but I may not be 
home then, for I'm going to carry old Mrs. 
Dobbs some medicine. Don’t sit up for me. 
You can leave the back-door open, or I'll take 


before auntie,” she added, guiltily, seeing Mol- 
lie’s surprised face. 
* Youd better take the key. I think I'll go 


to bed early. Don’t come into my room a 
disturb me, Jane. I never sleep well if I'm 
waked.” 


As Mollie put the last dish comfortably away 
in the closet she heard the clock strike seven, 
and saw Jane passing out the gate, basket in 
hand. Mollie felt very guilty. How good Jane 
was, and what a difference between them! Jane 
was going to do good and attend a prayer-meet- 
ing, and she was going to disobey her aunt, stay 
But, somehow, Mollie 
thought the prospect was pleasant. 

At half past seven she was stationed down by 
the gate. She had little time for anticipation, for 
somebody came up the street at a very quick 
pace, somebody sprang through the gate, or over 
it, and greeted Mollie with the freedom of an old 
acquaintance. It was a merry-faced young gen- 


‘ _ tleman with blue eyes and brown curls. 
After doing one or | 


** My respects to the dragon,” said the new- 
comer, bowing to the house with great deference. 
** My respects to Wilkins and your unfortunate 
sister. How have I become blessed with the op- 
portunity of seeing you ?” 

‘Auntie and Mr. Wilkins are at a tea- -party, 
and Jane's gone to a prayer-meeting. Hurry, 
‘Tom. Come down in the garden, or somebody "N 
I've locked up the house. 
You can stay till just half past eight.” 

‘One hour. Momently expecting that the 
dragon will fall upon me. Jdon’tcare if she does.” 

** Stop calling her a dragon, ‘Tom: and don't 
talk so, if you have any pity for me.” 

‘Quite tragic! Excuse me for saying 80, 
Mollie; but how ridiculous all this is! ere we 
have been engaged a year, and \ou frown if I 
bow to you on the street ; 


of my speaking to your aunt. If I walk past here, 
[ discover Miss Polly glaring out of the parlor- 
window, or Wilkins squinting from the front- 
door, 11 look at vou twice in church, 


you scarcely let me | 
show my head near this house, and you won't hear | 


I'm the | 


Now, I 

say it’s ridiculous. Im not »- Gorgon—I'm. a 

respectable young man, at least I always thoaght 

so. 

get married, if vou don’t think I'm competent to 
matters 

“You know I would if I dared. Tom; but 
aunt is dreadful. ae 
can't; really I cant 

“What's to prevent? Will she put an end 
to your existence, or shut you up on bread and 
water ?” 

**She'd disown me, Tom. She'd cat me off 
er a shilling, and never hear my name spoken 
a 

7 Ts that all? I'll own you, and give you twen- 
ty shillings for every one she won't give you, be- 
sides bestowing my name upon you. Come, that's 
an offer!” 

I will not give the conversation in detail. Suf- 
fice it to say that it was nearly nine o clock when 
Mr. Hall, having exhausted all his arguments 
without effect, tinally became indignant, and de- 
termined to depart. He was making one final 
appeal to Mollie, who, still unconvinced, and 
still lacking in courage, sat sobbing on the 
bench before him, when they both heard the 
gate closed softly, and saw, dimly, two figures 
turning toward the garden. 

** Mercy on us! > ential Mollie, in terrified 
accents. ‘*Tom—the pear-trees!” 

Before Tom quite knew what he was about, 
he had followed Mollie, or had been dragged by 
Mollie, under the shadow of the trees, and was 
stationed behind a flourishing clump of rhubarb 
plants. 

‘This is a proceeding!” he began, then sud- 
denly checked himself to listen. 

The voices were very near them now, and a 
moment after another miserable couple seated 
themselves on the same bench which the con- 
cealed pair had left so unceremoniously. 

‘“* Poor little Mollie,” said Jane, mournfully, 
glancing back at the dark house, **she’s gone 
to bed long ago, I dare say. I wish I was as 
happy as Mollie. Oh, what would she think of 
me, if she knew 7” 

Think ?” replied the voice of Mr. Lyman 
Ellis. ‘*I own it wouldn't be very agreeable to 
be discovered lurking about the house in this 
fashion, but if you will allow me to go to your 
aunt to-morrow morning and tell her I wish to 
marry you, she could think or say nothing un- 
pleasant. You are sacrificing your happiness 
and mine to a miserable caprice. Your aunt 
happens to have a prejudice against marriage, 
and so you promise yourself to remain single till 
she dies.” 

**Oh, don’t speak so. I owe Aunt Polly every 
thing, and her death will be the greatest mistor- 
tune in the world to me.” 

‘** All the benefits in the world give her no 
right to dictate i in a matter like this.” 

w 


kno 


** Well, then, consider me a little—you con- 
sider her so much—let me come here to-morrow 
and speak to her plainly.” 

**Oh, I darent! Oh, Lyman, what shall I 
do? ‘There she comes now.” 

In fact two more figures were discernible com- 
ing throngh the gate, unmistakably the figures 
of Miss Polly and Mr. Wilkins. ‘They seemed 
in no hurry to go in, but stood leaning on the 
fence in the moonlight and talking. Presently— 
oh disastrous movement !—they were seen saun- 
tering slowly toward the garden. 

‘What shall I do?” gasped Jane, again, in 
the very extremity of terror. 

‘‘Come under the shade,” said Mr. Ellis. 
** She won't perceive us.” 

In a moment they were crouching so close 
to the retreat of their fellow-sufferers that the 
recumbent Mr. Hall could have touched Mr. 
Ellis’s coat-tails. 

‘* This moon is delightful!” was the first re- 
mark of Miss Polly’s that reached their ears. 

**It is!” responded Mr. Wilkins, ‘‘Hum—it 
is. Enchanting.” 

**T love to walk by moonlight.” 

** It makes me quite—hum—sad—lonesome.” 

* Ah!” said Miss Polly, sympathizingly. . 

“  1—hum—feel as if 1 hadn't a friend in the 
—hum—the world.” 

“That's strange’— Miss Polly stopped to 

r a rose—** when you have so many. 

“You are—hum—mistaken. Hum—I 
haven’t one.” 

‘I'm sure I’m your friend, Mr. Wilkins,” 
sail Miss apy speaking lower, and putting the 
rose before her face. 

Mr. Wilkins immediately became bewildered 
in a desert of ** Hums,” ** he—hum—hum—he 
wished she would—hum—ah—he wished he 
could—hum—believe it.” 

**T should think you might,” rejoined Miss 
Polly, *“* when I say it. 1} suppose the thought 
of your past happiness is rather trying,’ ‘she con- 
tinued. 

** Hum—no. 1—hum—could be—hum—hap- 
pier than I -hum—ever was.” 

** Indeed! 

** ]—hum—assure you. 
thought so.” 

** Don't!” exclaimed Miss Polly. ‘** Remem- 
ber your—think of Mrs. Wilkins—dead and 
gone.” 

Mr. Wilkins was so abashed by this outburst 
that he said absolutely nothing for tive minutes. 
Miss Polly got out of patience. 

**You weren't congenial,” she said. 
Ah, that is trying! 

Mr. Wilkins was betrayed again, and declared 
he—‘* Hum—never knew what—hum—congeni- 
alitv was til—hum—till lately. Would she— 
hum—hum—let him say 80? 

‘* Don't speak to me!” exclaimed Miss P 
sinking down on the much-enduring ben 
“ma to myself. Oh! if those girls 


If—if—you—ham— 


**T see. 


should hear this, what would they say 2” 


Can't yon go and tell your aunt you want 


Those girls! There was such a merry shi... 
of laughter behind her! It forth Ups; 
the startled ears of Miss Polly and Mr. W iDkins. 
frightening them nearly into fits. When they 
recorered a little there were Tom and Mollie on 
one side, Jane and Mr. Ellis on the other, the 
last two looking very su 

In an instant Mollie's arms were round hic 
aunt's neck, and she was crying, 

**Well say you're the dearest auntie in thc 
world! Be good now.’ 

** Be magnanimous,” put in Tom. ** You see 
we've all found each other out.” 
on And are all equally culpable,” subjoined Mr. 

is. 

Miss Polly Whittlesea was a wise woman. | 
shouldn't have written about her if she hadi't 
been wise. And when she saw that Fate fi- 
vored her desires she did not try to undo the 
doings of Fate. For reasons of her own she 
had determined to try her fortunes matrimoni- 
ally; and when she found her nieces inclined 
thus also she agreed to let them go along with 
her for shipwreck or prosperity, remembering 
that if she did otherwise her example and pre- 

would contradict each other. Oh, acute 
Miss Polly! ‘Thus it happened that three wed- 
dings took place in one day. 


A DAY IN ANCIENT ROME. 


At break of day the noise of the city rose like 
the hoarse murmur of the distant sea. Artis:ns 
hurrying to their daily labor; the touting of the 
shopmen, as in London in the olden time; tlie 
rushing whirl of rapid wheels; the cries of itin- 
erant dealers; and the mingled sounds that as- 
cend from every crowd, “‘ murdered sleep ;” and 
rich and poor alike shook off their drowsiness. 
Among the earliest passengers in the streets 
might be seen assiduous Clients hastening to 
their Patron’s mansion, and swarming around his 
half-closed gates, within which the more priv- 
ileged were alone admitted. ‘The “ first admis- 
sions,” as they were called, consisted of the in- 
timate friends of the great man, who were fa- 
vored with a private interview. “The ‘** second 
admissions” were also allowed to pass within the 
house, but obtained merely a collective audience. 
At length the gates were thrown open, and the 
expectant crowd rushed into the Atrium. Forth 
came the Patron, robed in his toga, and preced- 
ed by the first and second admissions. Slaves 
announced his approach. The hum of conver- 
sation subsided, and all pressed around their 
common Patron. ‘The most flattering compli- 
ments, the most obsequious inquiries as to his 
health, were addressed to him. He was styled 
‘**lord” and **king.” Accompanied by his ** no- 
menclator,” he proceeded in state through the 
opening ranks.. With some he affected to con- 
verse confidentially ; others he would even em- 
brace; with these he shook hands; to those he 
simply wished ‘‘ good-day ;” others, again, he 
barely noticed by a slight inclination of the head, 
or heeded not at all. 

Thus passed away the first two hours of the 
day. Precisely at eight o'clock the Patron ‘ de- 
scended into the Forum”—such was the phrase 
—reclining in a litter borne on the shoulders of 
six or eight stout slaves, or perchance bestriding 
the back of anambling mule. ‘The *‘ cohort’ of 
Clients closed him in, and in this style he reached 
the arena of public business. ‘The more numer- 
ous his Clients the more onerous were his <iu- 
ties. For one he would have to plead befoie 
the Pretor’s tribunal; for another he must ap- 
pear at the Columnia Meenia to answer tlie 
petty charges alleged against him; for a third 
he must find bail; for a fourth he must make 
an arrangement with impatient creditors. Such 
labors occupied the morning hours of the rich, 
who worked the more diligently because it was 

only thus they could hope to acquire popularity, 
attain to the highest honors of the state. 

Meanwhile the tribunals were sitting, the mon- 
ey-changers were seated behind their counters, 
the shopmen displayed their wares, the citizens 
pursued each his respective employment, and tlie 
streets were thronged with horsemen and pedes- 
trians, with senators and slaves, with kuiglits 
and artisans. But all at once the bustle cea-e 
as if by enchantment. It was noon, the sixth 
hour of the day. The glowing pavements of tlie 
streets were suddenly deserted, and all returned 
to their homes save only those who earned tlieir 
daily bread by manual labor. ‘The others, more 
fortunate, after partaking of a light repast, threw 
themselves on their beds or couches and snatclied 
a brief repose. 

At three in the afternoon work of every kind 
was given up, and recreation became the order 
of the day. The tide of population then set in 
toward the Campus Martius, where men of «ill 
ages, ranks, and professions gathered togetlier. 
Here the strenuous, able-bodied youths exercised 
themselves in all kinds of athletic games, es}:c- 
cially those connected with a military career. 
‘They hurled the javelin, discharged the sling— 
and with such skill and force as to stnke an 
object at the distance of two hundred yards— 
fenced at the effigy of a man, vaulted on horsc- 
back from the right or left, broke in young colts, 
leaped to the ground sword or lance in hand, 
ran races, contended in jumping and in lifiing 
weights, and, with their bodies rubbed all over 
with oil, wrestled for the first fall. ‘These rough 
and hardy sports they would terminate by plung- 
ing into the yellow waters of the Tiber, the tein- 
perature of which nearly equals that of the at- 

mosphere. 

In another direction the discobuli were throw- 
ing the discus or quoit, made of iron, lead, br:i=s, 
or marble. This they generally discharged !\y 
means of a leather thong, which they first wav ed 
round their head t give the quoft a greater 1m- 

At other times threw it simply from 
the hand, after the manner of modern quoit- 
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players. Some, again, would prefer the trochus, 
or hoop of iron or brass, set round with rings, 
which they trundled rapidly along by means of a 
short iron staff or rod. A third set might be 
seen engaged in pugilistic encounters, but with 
their hands enveloped in loose gloves padded 
with wool or other soft substance. Still more 
numerous were those who delighted to display 
their address in games of ball, of which there 
were five varieties, all requiring quickness of 
eye, hand, and fvot. 

” Each of these contending parties had its own 
corona or ring of spectators, who entered warm- 
ly into the spirit of the game, applauding the 
successful, ridiculing the awkward and inexpert, 
and backing their favorite champions to some- 
times a heavy amount. 

At four o'clock a brazen disc or gong an- 
nounced the opening of the public baths, and 
soon the thronged and noisy plain became once 
more the abode of silence and solitude. After 
bathing, the Romans sat down to supper, which 
they sometimes prolonged to a late hour of the 
night. As the sun sank below the horizon, carts 
and wagons were permitted to circulate freely 
through the otherwise deserted streets, and all 
night long the dull crushing sound of their slow- 
ly-revolving wheels fell heavily on the ear of the 
sleepless watcher. 


UNLOOKED FOR. 


Tue brown front of the house where I lived 
was not ‘*‘ brown stone,” although it might have 
been, for stones were plenty as bones in a shad 
all over the bit of garden behind it. But, how- 
ever, the house had a brown front all the same, 
and a round window with diamond-shaped panes 
in a little alcove at the south corner, where my 
rocking-chair, my work-table, and my writing- 
desk always stood; and where, my house being 
small and soon kept, I spent many hours every 
day. 

I had had my experiences and troubles in life, 
but they were past; and I had come into a quiet 
place at last, where, living alone with my flowers 
and my books, I could look out upon the tumults 
and struggles of other people as one in a light- 
house looks out upon the surging and unrest of 
the waters below. 

Opposite my window was a great, eld-fashioned 
house with large chimneys, and with points and 
gables all over it, and a deep, green vard in front 
shaded by horse-chestnuts. Beyond the house 
one saw the river with its boats, then the houses 
of a village on the opposite shore, and a high 
stone monument showing against the sky on a 
hill behind. A peaceful picture but full of un- 
rest. The still, white monument memorized the 
clangor and shouting of a battle; the placid wa- 
ter flowed over the wreck of many storms, and 
the quiet house was alive with the passions and 
yearnings of human hearts. 

In this house, which came from dead genera- 
tions to them, lived two spinster sisters, Miss 
Louisa and Miss Amy Saben; but though they 
were the only sisters of their family they were by 
no means the last of their race. ‘They had broth- 
ers at California, brothers at India, brothers at 
the Sandwich Islands, and brothers ready to turn 
up every where. And all the brothers had daugh- 
ters, who were forever being sent to their aunts 
here in Landfordshire for one reason or another. 
Because the climate was unhealthy, or they were 
delicate, or wild, or in the way. So there was 
much coming and going and stir of young life 
us though the Misses Saben had kept a girls’ 
boarding-school. 

And because their house was full in every cor- 
ner, if any body wished to be sad or quiet they 
came across the way to me; so I always had a 
rocking-chair standing by, a pillow on the sofa, 
and was myself ready for talk or for silence. 

One morning, quite in the heart of July, I had 
finished all my house-work in the cool of the day, 
and sat by the window when the Toppleton stage 
creaked up to the Misses Sabens’ door and a 
young man jumped out. Now a young man 
Was a very unusual sight, for, although nieces 
coming in stages were plenty as dandelions, 
there was never a nephew among them all. 
So I looked out with a little surprise, and saw 
Miss Louisa herself coming to the dvor to re- 
ceive him, which was another unusual thing— 
Miss Louisa being very much given to state and 
ceremony in her way. 

A portmanteau or two was handed down, then 
the stage jolted and floundered off, creaking and 
wheezing as though it had asthma ; and present- 
ly | saw the young man sitting by the open par- 
lor window looking over photograph albums with 
the appearance of amusing himself. And then I 
fell to reading “* Brownlows,” and forgot entirely 
the house over the way, until Adaline Saben, the 
youngest and most talkative of all the nieces, and 
whose father lived in China, ran in looking like 
an animated apple-blossom in her white gown and 
pink ribbons with her white face and pink cheeks. 
_ “Qh, Mrs. Chaney!” she began, ‘* we are hav- 
ing such a funny time at our house! T.ast week 
-\unt Louisa had a letter from a gentleman, the 
son of a very old friend of hers, so nice, and 
dreadfully rich, asking permission to visit her 
“niece, Miss Saben ;’ but without saying which 
niece; and now he has come before she had time 
\o reply. We had all seen him excepting Bessy 
«id me; he was here once with his mother, just 
befure we came; and we can’t guess which he 
lias come to see. Aunt Louisa doesn’t like to 
ask right out, you know ; and so there it is. We 
heep going into the parlor one after another, and 
aunty imtroduces us as ‘My niece, Miss Saben ;’ 
wif she isn't there, one of the girls says: ‘ My 
cousin, Miss Saben ;’ and he looks bewildered 
every time, but doesn’t light up at all as th 
the right-one had appeared. Dear me! 


sich fun!” 


‘And with that little Adaline fleated away like 


It is 


a bit of thistle-down, disappearing a moment aft- 
er within the house over the way. 

But before tea-time Clementine, one of the 
Sandwich Island cousins and rather my favorite 
of them all, came in. Clementine wus out of 
health, and always out of breath ; so she sank at 
once upon the sofa, and did not speak for a 
while. SBy-and-by, without waiting to breathe 
quite easily, she gasped : *‘ J think it is Pauéine. 
He talks most to Diana, but he keeps oking at 
Pauline!” 

Then Clementine laughed, lying and shaking 
all over on the sofa, at some recollection. *‘ Each 
of us hopes it is she the Prince has come to 
marry,” she continued. ‘* Each but me: of 
course I am bright enough to know that no 
Prince in his senses would look a second time at 
a medicine-chest ; but all the others, even down 
to little Adaline, are so full of hope for them- 
selves, and so jealous of the rest, that it is good 
as a poor play for me to lie on the sofa and 
watch them. ‘To tell you the truth, Mrs. Cha- 
ney, though Mr. Vincent is so rich and so nice, 
I tancy he is a litile ses?. You may imagine 
it is because the season is backward for grapes 
that makes me think so; but I don’t believe it is 
altogether that: 1 believe he really is a little * un- 
der,’ as Nurse Styles used to say. Perhaps no 
more so than the only son of such a ridiculously 
rich man would naturally be. But, any way, 
there he sits and quotes poetry and pays compli- 
ments ; and when he praises Margarethe’s beau- 
tiful curls, Diana looks as though she would like 
to fly at them with a pair of shears. And when 
he speaks of Diana's beautiful eyes, Bessy says: 
‘Then you dont detect she is near-sighted ?’ 
Pauline is the only one he hasn’t complimented ; 
he has even spoken of my color being so good for 
an invalid ; but he has done nothing for Pauline, 
only to look at her.” 

At this moment Miss Saben’s tea-bell rang, 
and Clementine went away. 

But before bedtime, as I sat knitting in the 
moonlight, Miss Amy ran in with an Indian 
scarf over her head, and a good deal of excite- 
ment in her manner. Miss Amy was a nervous 
soul, to whom the sun was always just going into 
eclipse; and to-night she was particularly de- 
sponding. 

‘** I don’t see what sister Louisa can be think- 
ing of,” said she, nearly ready to cry, ** to let the 
girls get so crazy about that young man. There 
is Bessy just as excited as she can possib/y be— 
I can see it in her eyes; she won't s/eep to-night ; 
and then she will be ill!” 

To Miss Amy’s mind sleeping was the safest 
occupation for every body, <nd not to ** sleep” 
was the climax of misfortum . 

‘That young Mr. Vincent is turning their 
heads with his pretty speeches and superb dia- 
monds. ‘They are fairly bewitched, and I would 
not have such an experience come into their 
lives for any thing in the world,” continued 
Miss Amy, who when people cou/dn’t be asleep 
wished them to be quietly sewing or reading 
something not too heavy, as the next safer em- 
ployment. 

** And, besides, sister Louisa expects so mach 
to be done for a guest, and®Catharine, our sec- 
ond girl, is ill in bed ; so every thing comes upon 
Rachel, and she will feel it is pretty hard. I 
suppose sister will insist on one of her great 
dinners to-morrow, and I don’t see how Rachel 
can possibly get through with what she has to do 
in the kitchen, and be in time to dress and wait 
at the table. Every thing always happens so un- 
timely, and this is all so unfortunate from begin- 
ning to end.” 

Then Miss Amy sighed as though she was try- 
ing to start a wind-iill, and went home. 

All the next day I saw through the opposite 
windows and in the green yard the bright, pretty 
figures of the Saben girls flying about like lady- 
birds, and among them Mr. Vincent himself, 
in his light summer clothes; but evidently they 
were all on watch or too much engrossed with 
their visitor, so none of them came in as usual 
until nightfall again. 

Then, it was Miss Louisa herself, prim and 
proper; yet full of warmth and humor if one 
could get below the ladylike formal surface. 

**So ridiculous!” she began, stirred quite out 
of her usual dignified manner. ‘* And yet, I 
might have known Sophia Vincent’s sun would 
have an odd streak somewhere. « Now what do 
you think, Mrs. Chaney, but when my hand- 
some nieces had done all in their power to en- 
tertain him, he should seem still unsatisfied and 
disappointed, though he said nothing. Neither 
did I. I always think it is better to let every 
thing work itself out without any meddling, and 
it always will if one gives it time, and will do 
it much better too for being let alone. So I 
kept quiet and watched, and if you will believe, 
at tea to-night, when Catharine was well enough 
to wait on the table for the first time, he looked 
at her as she came in, and with a little start 
dropped his napkin and went pink as a girl. 
It flashed upon me in a twinkling; and then I 
remembered when Eugene Vincent was here be- 
fore, Catharine was not strong from a sprained 
ankle, and was sewing that week—she sews 
beautifully. Well, Catharine’s name happens to 
be Sabin, very nearly like ours, only an i in- 
stead of an ¢; and I[ suppose she was in the 
drawing-room, and somebody introduced her by 
her name simply, so very naturally Kagene was 
left with the impression she was one of us. Cath- 
arine is really a very nice girl indeed. She be- 
longed to a very good family, but her father «lied 
poor after a long illness and left her quite desti- 
tute and alene. the is plenty well enough for 
Eugene if the Vincents only think so, and of 
course | am not responsible. I have done no- 
thing about it either way, and the family can not 
blame me whether they are pleased or not. But 
they will be satisfied, for they are people of great 


sense.” 
Then Miss Louisa went |}: ine, and, the yas 


being lighted behind them, I saw Mr. Engene 
Vincent and Miss Catharine Sabin sitting to- 
gether at the opposite window, while through 
the open windows of the dining-room I saw the 
Misses Saben washing the tea-cups and laughing 
after the silly fashion of young girls over their 
wasted airs and graces. 


INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS. 


‘* Trnk’—how that blacksmith 's hammered 
Stroke upon stroke for hours, 

In the grass while I've been dozing 
Among the April flowers! 

What is the use of toiling, 
Beating at iron bars? 

Isn't it better lying 
Watching the daisy stars? 


I'm idle as twenty sultans, 
Couched in the grass so green ; 
I wonder what those creatures 
In black and orange mean, 
Climbing with toilsome patience 
‘To the top of a stalk and stem, 
Once high above the meadow, 
To just walk down again? 


Yet just as I'm growing drowsy 
A blustering, bullying bee, 
In his black and yellow velvet, 
Comes with a rush at me, 
Wondering why I'm idle 
When all the world’s astir; 
And ere he’s past on the holly, 
Ur the topmost shoot of that fir, 


That grasshopper’s vaulted past me 
Five times since I turned to look 
How yonder flashing swallows 
Glance down the bend of the brook. 
Oh, I alone am idle 
In this never-resting world: 
No! there, for one brief moment, 
That butterfly’s wings are furled; 


But now again it’s poising 
U’er the golden sun outspread 
Of a dandelion, glorious 
In the light that it seems to shed; 
And here, in a long procession, 
Come a train of ants at work; 
Contemptuous, they pass me— 
I, a mere sleepy Turk. 


Yes! every thing is toiling, 
Moving from class to class; 
Even the little mushroom 
Is pressing through the grass; 
And I alone am idle, 
Watched by the pitying sun— 
I, I alone am shirking | 
The work that must be done. 


The restless age is crying 
To me to come and toil, 
If I want my part of the treasure, 
My share in the wine and oil. 
These creatures are my warnings, 
Their prophecies are plain ; 
I'll up and away to Babel 
By the fast 5.40 train. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Goopv News Tug Arctic Recions—Hall's well. 


What comes after cheese !—Mice. 


DON'T SLOP OVER. 


“Don't slop over,” the old man said, 

As he placed his hand on the young mau's head; 
‘*Go it by all means, go it fast; 

Go while leather and horseshoes last: 

Go it while hide and hair on horse 

Will hold together. Oh, go it, of course— 

Go it as rapid as ever you can, 

But don't slop over, my dear young man. 


“Don't slop over. You'll find some day 

That keeping an eye to the windward will pay. 
A horse may run a little too long, 

A preacher preach just a fraction too strong, 
And a poet who pleases the world with rhymes 
May write and regret it in after-times. 

Keep the end of the effort in view, 

And. don’t slop over, whatever yuu do. 


“Don't slop over. The wisest men 

Are bound to slop over now and then; 
And yet the wisest at work or feast 

Are the very ones who blunder the least. 
Those who for spilt milk never wail 

Are the ones who carry the steadiest pail. 
Wherever you go, go in for the fat; 

But don't slop over—and freeze to that! 


“Don't slop over, distrust yourself, 

Nor always reach to the highest shelf. 

The next to the highest will gen'rally do, 
And answer the needs of such as you. 
Climb, of course, but always stop 

And take breath a little this side of the top; 
And eo you will reach it in wind and strong 
Without slopping over. Thus ends my song:” 


A Missourian informed a traveler who inquired 
about his corn that each stalk had nine ears on it, and 
was fifteen feet high. 

‘+ That’s nothing to our corn,” replied the traveler. 
“Up in Illinois, where I came from, we always had 
nine ears to each stalk, and a peck of shelled corn 
hanging to each tassel, but we could never raise avy 
field beans with it.” 

Wh 

“ Because the corn grew so fast that it always pull- 
ed the beans up.” 


Arevine wirn a Woman.—“ You mast admit, Doc- 
tor,” said a witty lady to a celebrated doctor of divin- 
ity, with whom she was arguing the question of the 
“equality of the sexes,” “you must admit that wo- 
man was created before man 

“* Well, really, Madam,” said the astonished divine, 
**T must ask you to prove your case.” 

“ That can be easily done, Sir. 
maid?” 


What trade is more than full ?—Fuller. 

— 

To Bexevicxs.—A married man should never buy 

his cigars"on credit, by sv doing he becomes-a 
wetd-ower. 


Wasn't Eve the first 


BuTLER’s HIMSELF AGAIN! 


YOUNG AMERICAN WONDERS. 

I wonder what makes papa tell ench nice stories to 
visitors about his hiding his master’s rattan when he 
went to school, and about his running away from the 
schoolmistress when she was going to whip him, and 
then shut me up all day in a dark room because I tried 
just once to be as smart as he was! 

Wonder what made papa say that wicked word when 
Betsey upset the ink all over bis papers, and then 
slapped my ears because | saidsthe same thing when 
my kite-string broke! 

Wonder why mamma told Bridget the other day to 
say she was not at home when Tommy Day's mother 
called, and then puts me to bed without my supper 
every time I tell a lie! 


A BACHELOR'S DEFENSE. 


Who is petted to death by ladies with marriageable 
daughters ’—The bachelor. 

Who is invited to tea and evening parties: and told 
to drop in just when it is convenient y—The bachelor. 

Who lives in clover all his days, and when he dies 
has flowers strewn on his grave by the girls that could 
not entrap him ?—The bachelor. 

Who goes to bed early because time drags heavily 
with him ?—The married man. 

Who gets a scolding for picking ont the softest part 
of the bed, and for waking up the baby in the morn- 
ing ?—The married man. 

ho has wood to split.and marketing to do, the 
young ones to wash, and the lazy servants to look 
after ?—The married man. 

Who is taken up for whipping his wife ?—-The mar- 
ried man. 

Who gets divorces "~The married man. 


Democratic Majority 


A brow-beating lawyer, in croes-examining a wit- 
oa, asked bim, among other questions, where he 
W..7 on a particular day, to which he replied: 

“In company with two friends.” 

‘* Friends!” exclaimed the lawyer; “‘two thieves, J 
you mean 

‘They may be so," replied the witness, “for they 
are both lawyers.” 

— 

Two young misses, discussing the qualities of some 

onny gentlemen, were overheard thus: 

‘*Well, I like Charley, but he is a little girlish; he 
hasn't got the least bit of a beard.” 

“T say Charley has got a beard, but he shaves it off.” 

“*No he hasn't, either, any more than I have.” 
Rea he has, tuo, and I know it, for it pricked my 

ee 

That’ how she knew. 


THE POWER OF FOLLY. 
Would you know the reasop why 
Folly often fvols us? 
‘Tie that Folly knows no rule, 
And that is why she rules us. 
It is generally admitted that the Irish are most fi- 
mous for making balls; but the Germans can go ahead 
fr making pigs. Forinstance: I've gota ca‘, and 
I've got a pig dog; I've got a pig calf, and I’ve vot a 
pig hog; I've got a pig baby, so pig and so tall; and 
I've got a pig wife dat’s pigger as all. 
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SKETGHES IN THE ADIRONDACK REGION.—Br Tueopvore R. Davis.—{Sse Pace 742.) 
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1830 and 1848. Therefore it is not surprising 
that French Republicans are dissatisfied with the 

t aspect of Spanish affairs, and distrustful 
as to the future. Thus, pe 
finds fault with General Prix for not imposing 
a republic upon Spain, and denounces the idea 


THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


Tue late Spanish revolution promises to ac- 
complish for Spain what the revolution of 1688 
accomplished Engen. It bears. scarcely 
any resemblance to French revolutions of 


THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN—THE ROYAL PALACE, MADRID. 


of a constitutional monarchy. But Prim very 
properly replies that the majority of Spaniards 
favor a monarchy; that the Bournsons were 
overthrown not because they were monarchs, 
but because they were arbitrary, and constantly 
“violated the fundamental laws; and that the 


EARTHQUAKE IN PERU—SUBMERSION OF ARICA.—{Szx Finsr Pace.) 


scheme of the revolution extended no farther 

than to the establishment of a Power, liberal, 
i and constitutional. 

The regl difficulty which offers is the choice 

of a sovereign. Even the selection of the King 

-of Portugal, involving, as it must, the absorption 
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of the latter country by Spain, may be found im- 
practicable. Bat we shal] soon learn the de- 
cision of the Cortes, 

‘The Royal Palace ‘of Madrid, which is the sub- 
ject of one of our engravings, is a vast pile, 


which was built in 1737 by King Pouir V. It | 
is @ square of 470 feet each way and 100 fect | 


high, sitosted between the Plaza del Oriente and . 


the little River Manzanares, by which the city is 


skirted. It occupies the site of the Moorish Al- 


cazar, which had been inhabited by the Kings of © 
Spain before this building was erected. Its base | 


is of granite; the a are dressed with 
2 glittering white stone, which looks like marble. 
The interior is splendidly decorated, and con- 
tains a fine collection of works of art, besides a 
museum of armor, said to be unequaled. The 
windows on one side look across the river to the 
woods of the Cas: del Campo, and the plains be- | 
yond, as far as the Guadarama Mountains. It 
1s said that Queen Iisapecta escaped with an 
enormous booty, estimated at over fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars. The os name however, would 
consider it a ** good riddance” though purchased 
at ten times that cost. 


Brexett’s Frormer, also Braxett’s Co- 
1ocye-Water (three sizes). —There is a fresh- 
ness in these delightfal perfumes found in no 
others. New York Branch, 592 Broadway (Me- 
tropolitan Hotel Building). For sale by drug- 
gists and fancy-goods dealers in the principal 
cities of the United States. 


Praxe’s Amexicas Curowos. — No 

too great and no encomiums too lavish could be 
bestowed upon Prasco’s last ‘and best chromo, 
Sunlight Wiater,” br Morvityer, for it is 
one of those artistic productions which, for com- 
pleteness of detail and brilliancy of execution, 
has rarely been equaled and never excelled by 
any similar work. — Wide SYorld. 


A Fiest-Ciass Weekcy ror Yocru.—Our 
attention has recently been called to the ** Youth's 
Companion,” published in Boston—a delightful 
paper for young people—which we are surprised 
has heretofore escaped our notice, for it has 
reached an immense circulation, and is really one 
of the most vigorously conducted periodicals pub- 
lished. It was started forty-two years ago, by 
NATHANIEL L138, father of N. P. and 
is probably the oldest paper of its kind in the 
world. ‘Thousands of young people take it to- 
day, whose parents were its readers in their youth. 


‘Some of the finest writers in the country contrib- 


ute to its columns, and in the breadth, compre- 
hensiveness, and variety of its reading, it is cer- 
tainly conducted with remarkable discrimination 
and ability.—{ Com. ] 


Catisaya Bark.—It is said that Messrs. 
Drake & Co. (proprietors of the PLANTATION 
Bitters) are the largest importers of Calisaya 
Bark in this country, and that, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional sale, all they import is use& 
in the compounding of their celebrated PLANTA- 
TION Bitters, to which they undoubtedly are 
indebted for their wonderful health-restoring 
properties. As a tonic and appetizer they are 
not surpassed, and we cheerfully recommend 
them. All first-class druggists keep them for 
sale. —Jndependent. 


— 


Macxroura Water.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 


Maxuattas Co-orrrative Retrer Association, 
65s Broadway, New York City. — Agents wanted. — 
Send for Circular. 


NaTiONaL Free Mason.—The best | 


in the U. S.—$2 per year.—Agents wanted.—Address 
National Free Mason, P.O. Box 5903, New York City. 


Screrricore Hate from any part of the 
body iu five minutes, without injury to the skin, b 
Upuam’s Deritatory Powvrr. $125 by mail. "Ad- 
dress S.C. Uruam, 115 South Seventh St. , Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fa removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, nee Phalon’ s Papnian Lo- 
Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


‘OR the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon's 
Soap.” 25 cts. per cake. Sold by 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


Don’t Get Cheated! 


Look out! Get Pint Bottles, $1, in white wrappers— 
WOLCOTT’S ANNIHILATOR, for it cures 

Wovcott’s Pats Patxt curcs pain, all kinds, and 
beals all sores withont stain or smhrt. 


] OOSEY'S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


TION.’ 


Complete Operas, Oratorios, and large collections | 


of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, 50 cts. each. 
The cheapest aud most extensive catalogue of modern 
musictio the w« d. Also, just ready, free to any ad- 
dress, Boorey so.’s Catalogue of their newest ‘pub- | 
lications in full sheet or music-size form. 

BOOSE & CC, 644 Broadway, N. N.Y. 


USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
BARD & BROTHERS, 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SILVER, RUBBER, 
AND GOLD-PLATED TELESCOPIC PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS, &c., &c. Send for Circular. 

JAMES | D. Bap, Agent, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


OR SALE: A CyYLmnpEer Press s made by 
A. B. TAYLOR & CO. Can be seen in opera- 
tion at the office of this paper. 


MPLOYMENT. —15,000 Agents wanted. Circula rs 
free. Address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just ready : 


THE WOMAN 


KINGDOM. 


A LOVE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” ‘‘A )OBLE LIFE,” “TWO MARRIAGES,” 
**CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE,” “THE OGILVIES,” “‘A LIFE 
FOR A LIFE,” “OLIVE,” &c., &c. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
8vo, CLoTH, $1 50; PAPER, $1 ©0. 


— 


From the North British Review: 


MISS MULOCE'S NOVELS. 


She attempts to show how the trials, —~- 
Jos, sorrows, lasors, and successes of li 

ther the character eooeeens to its inward bent. 

She cares to teach, not how dishonesty is always 
= ring men into infinitely more complicated exter- 

ficulties than it — in —_ life, but how any 

insincerity darkens and corrupts 
the very life-eprings ; not how ail events 
Ape who is to be 
“example” of the story, but how 7 event, adverse 
or fortunate, tends to expand a hi 
mind, and to break the of a selfish or merely 
weak and self-indulgent nature. i* 


She does not limit herself to domestic conversations, 
and the mere shock of character on character: she in- 
cludes a of events—the influence of world- 
| ly successes and risks of commercial en- 
—— of social position—in short, the 

lements of ~ than that gep- 

She has for her work, and never per- 

books,” and yet she has evi- 


dently very great facility in making them. 
There 


are few writers who have exhibited a more 
ies” and Halifax.” 


PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
tw Sent by mail, postage free, to any part of the United States, on receipt of price. 


THE DERBY | 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC 
THE FINEST STOCK OF BOOKS AT RETAIL 
IN THE CITY. 
All for gale at Publishers’ Prices. Apmission To 
Tue Art Gattery Free. Send for a Catalogue. 
H. W. DERBY, No. 680 Broadway, New York. 


One Hundred Thousand Dollars’ worth of Choice 
Works of Art to be distributed to our customers. 
<2 For particulars, see colamn Advertisement in 
Harper’ 6 Weekly of Nov. 14th, page 734. 


Boston Dollar Store! 


HE IMMENSE SUCCESS ATTENDING OUR 
past business has induced us to make great 
preparations for the Fall and Winter Trade. 

Our checks and exchange lists contain —— every 
article desired for family use, such as D Fancy 
Govuds, Boots and Shoes, Jewelry and ated Ware, 
Cutlery, &c., &c. 

Presents worth from $3 to $100 sent free ye ta. 

Make your orders as large as ible, send 
your money by postal order or re stered letter. 

We are agents for over one hundred ign 
domestic manufactories. 

Ou are new, and sold at mannfactarers’ 

Descriptive checks $10 
Agents wanted in every 


prices at $1 for each article. 
per hur dred, or ten for $1. 


town. Circulars sent free. "*SHMAN & CO., 
0 Arch St., Boston 
HE TY = the best Prees ever in- 
ba NOVEL ented with which to 
Do your own Printing, 


an 
Is second to none for the 


use 
General Job Printers. 


Price of Presses complete, 
$15, $30, $32, $50, $5: 
Send for a Circular to 

Bens. O. Woons, Proprie- 


tor, 351 Federal St., 
PRINTING-PRESS Boston, Mase. 


AGENTS WANTED 

By the NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY or New York, to canvass several counties 
in Connecticut, Mainz, Micuiean, and the four 
southeastern counties of Massacuvusetts; also a State 
Agent for Raope Istanp. General Agents —com- 
mission allowed. Address De. JAMES PORTER, at 
the Company's Office, 212 Broadway (cor. uf Fulion 
St.), New York. 


BEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
LADY who had snffered for years from Deafness, 
Catarrh, and Scrofula, was cured by a simple rem- 
Hier sympathy and gratitude prompts her to send 
the receipt pi charge to an similarly afflicted. 
ge L., care Martin Hunt, Hobv- 
N. 


$8 SEWING MACHINE. $8 


ERFECTION at laet! The celebrated STANDARD 
SEWING MACHINE, with reversible is 
now sold for the smal! sum of $8, and is warranted to 
make as strong, elastic, and beautifal a stitch as any 
Machine in the world. It will «titch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, bind, braid, cord, and embroider ele antly. aime 
ladies are charmed with it, because it is simple, d 
bie, and efficient. Agents are making $20 per 
A sample Machine, with private terms to Agents, 
carefully boxed and ‘shipped to any Express 
C.Q. D. $8, and warranted 5 years. We ask no money 
ip eit but pay the Express nt when you 
receive the Machine. Address TH STANDARD 
SEWING MACHINE Cu., Rochester, N. Y. 


NO HUMBUG. 


A Frest-Ciass PIANO, MELODEON, 
OBGAN can be procured of HORACE WATERS, 
451 Broapway, New York City, and installments wil 
be taken for the same, and the purchaser can have me 
use of the instrument while it is being paid for. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT axp PILLS. — When 
all else has failed, the physician falls back upon 


Holloway's Pills and Ointment. Now why do ye not 
all begin where the physician leaves off? 


Peo) 
Peo 


Yo | 
AMILT 


ASAMILT 
est Youth’s Publication in the country. 
Some of the most fascinating 
and brilliant writers contributo to 
its columns, among whom are Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Miss B, Stuart Phelps, 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Paul 
Du Chaillu, Wirt Sikes and others. 


Its articles are mostly original, thoroughly 
practical in their character, wide 
awake and entertaining. 
Published weekly. Price, $1.50 a year, in 
advance. Send See qpoctmen copy. 


Perry Masov & Ca PUBLISHERS. 
==> BOSTON. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
RIFLES, 


FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A RE- 
PEATER, AND TWENTY SHOTS 
- A MINUTE AS A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 


These powerful, accurate, and wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges, which can be 
fired in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, 
and are for sale by all the responsible gun dealers 
throughout the country. For full information, send 
fur circulars and pamphlets to the 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
Haves, Cr. 


NORTON & 
AMERICAN BANKERS-Paris, France, 


WIll remove on the 15th of October to their new Of- 

fices under the Grand Hotel 6 Rus 

will find ev 

venience in this new establishment. 
and every attention guaranteed. 


THE PIANO BOOK, 


Which can not be excelled, ie RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD. Regular Sale, 80,000 a year. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. Price, $8 75. Sent post- 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington St., Boston, Mass. : 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


i0 A DAY FOR ALL. Steric! samples | 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. | 


“SCROFULA” 
CAN BE CURED. 


STAFFORD'S IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS 
remove permanently al) taint of Scrofula, or othe, 
Biood Poisons, Eruptions of Pimples on the face, and 
leave the complexion pure and white. 
pr Aut Dereosrs. 
Packages containing twelve powders, $1; three pack. 
ages, $2 50. Take none but the countersigned, A yy. 
Starromp. Address, HALL & RUCKEL, 
P.O. Box 247. 21S Greenwich 8t., N. Y. 


CARBOLIC and CRESYLIC 
Disinfecting Soaps. 


JAMES BUCHAN & CO., 
190 Elizabeth Street., N.Y. 


$1000 want reliable tin every 


courty to sell our Patent W. Lines 
Beerlasting) Address WHITE. WIRE COo., 75 Wil- 
Bt Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, LiL 


time, and keep in order two Satisfaction gua:- 
anteed. Sent for $1; three for $2. Agents 
WALTER & do. 


Nassau St., New York City. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained work cf 
the kind im the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


The most popalar Monthly in the world.—New Yor 


It is one of the wonders of journalism—the editoria! 
management of Harrenr’s.— Nation. 
recisely the popu 


“A complete Pictorial History cf the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The model newspaper of our in 
all the de artments of an America 
Werk iy has earned for to its 
title, A Journal of Civilization.” —VN. 

This paper furnishes the best yg fu- 
tore historians will enrich themselves out of Harrer’s 
W eexkcy long after writers and printers and publishers 
are turned to dust.—\New York Eva 

The articles upon public appear in 
Harper's W from wee form a remark- 
able series of brief political nha ieee are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statentents, by 
common-sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the e on of a conviction, high 


principle, —~ . feelin take the 
among the best of the 
American Review. 


and Instruction. 


Harper's Bazar. 


terns of useful articles r every 
ight, and occasionally ane Fashiou 


Harper's Bazar contains 16 folio of the size 
of Harrer’s yr, printed on su calendered 
paper, and is published weekly. 


Harper's Bazar contains, besides pictures, patterns. 
etc., a variety of matter of especial use and izesvest to 
the family ; articles on health, dress, and em 
ing in all its branches ; its editorial matter is ee y 

pted to the circle it is intended to interest and 
struct; and it has, besides, good stories and te 
matter of merit.—New York vening Post. 

It has the merit of being sensible, of conveying - 
struction, of giving excellent patterns in every de 
ment, and of being well stocked with good rea _ 
matter.— Watchman and Reflector. 

To dress according to Harrrr's Bazar will be the 
aim and ambition of the women of America.— Bost. 
Transcript. 


Harper's Macaztyr, One $4 00 
Weexir, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 

Harper's Macazine, Harrer’s Weexvy, and 

Bazar, to one ad ddveen, for one year, $10 00; or av) 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiv® 
at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, 

or $20 
he Postage S within the United States is for the 

MacGaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Baza® 

20 cents a year, payable yearlyr semi-yearly, or qua'- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions rom 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied wit) 

2% cents additional for the Maeaztxz, or 20 cents for 

the Weex.r or Bazan, to pre-pay the United States 


to the the Na REKLY, or Baza® 

will find on each wra umber with which 

their subscription ome. is stopped 

when the term of See . It is mot neces- 
to give notice of discontinuance. 

Volames of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and ber of each pent. Sub- 
nig tions may commence ~ any Num When 

me is it will be understood that the 


with the first Number of 
the earrent Volume, a back Numbers will be sent 
The homes of the 


th the 
year. When notime is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of bis order. 

In ordering the py the Werextr, or the 
Bazan, the name and address should be clearly wril- 
ten. When the Fern os is to be changed, both the 

In a Post-Office Order or Dra 
to the r of & Brorurns is — 


¥ commence wi 


to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Dra 


he lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss te 


Address 


HARPER & BR 


the sender. 


OTHERS, 
xix Squaxg, New Yous. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 

The Company have selected the following Mase 


from their which they to meet th 
wants of clabs, They are sold at cargo prices, the 
game as the Company sell them in New York, as the 


list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
lack), T0c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per ib. 
black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


r ib. 
—~ (black), S0c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per : 

Inrertat (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 
? 


Ib. 
Yorxe Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
¢1 25 per ib. 
Usxcotorrp Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GunrowbeER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Bb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 centa, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-honss keepers, and Fam- 
{lies who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo 
in that article by using our 

Frexcu Breaxrast anp Dinner Corrse, 

which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roasten (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send 4 Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to savé the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

llereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
smali, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
rend no Gouplimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confident! 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B.— Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by = together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


**THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our pame and style of advertising 
and doihg business, it is im nt that our friends 
should be very careful to write our.address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
as ny in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPAN 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


ps): 
: GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


Diamonds for the Holidays. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
so cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
tn our own factory, in artistic diamond 
settings, guaranteed fine gold, and 
sold by ne at one siatieth of the cost 
of real diamonds, to which they are 
equal in every respect except intrin- 
sic Value, 


Look at our Price-List. 


Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, $8 
and $10; Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5 and $6. 

Cluster Finger-Rings, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drope, 
$6, $12, $14. 

Cluster Sets, $10 and $25; Cross Sets, $20 and 

Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; ings 
+s and $10. Gents’ Cluster Rings, $6, $10, and $12. 

Cluster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10; Cross Pina, 

#6, $10, and $15; Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10. 

_ We do our business direct from our factory, located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. 

Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with 
P.O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D., 
customers paying all express —. A Large Dis- 
count to the Trade. TRY US. Address 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 


50 MONTE to FEMALE AGENTS. 
; mployment all the winter. Some- 
thing new; it has never been introduced. It is a 
permanent business. It is recommended by Divines 
ind Physicians. Send for a Circular before the Coun- 
tes are alltaken. Sample, $2 00; sent free on receipt 
of price. Address VICTORIA MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 102 Nassau 8t., New York. 


5000 SOLD.—HUNTING AND TRAPPING.— 
HUNTERS’ GUIDE AND TRAPPERS’ 
COMPANION. A book for Farmers, Hunters, Trap- 
pers, and Boys. Tells how to hunt and trap ali kinds 
of game, from the Mink to the Bear and Deer; how to 
cure Skins, make Boats, Traps, &c., &c. Fifth Edition 
jnst out; the only cheap and reliable work ever print- 
Cl. Beware uf Imitations. Price only 25 cents; Six 
for ?l. Sent post free by HUNTER CO., Publish- 
ers, Hinsdale, N. H. d by all Booksellers. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on ap lication. Speci- 
men books of types, cute, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


$5 SEWING MACHINE. Licensed by the Combina- 


tion Companies. Send stanip for circular and sam- 
bie of work to Lewis P. Trmpars, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


$15. 


HUNTING WATCHES. 


$20, 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS METAL 
(Improved Oroide), 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Onr superior Oroide Watches having recently teen imitated, and worthless 
Watches sold in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our Watches, we hereby caution 
the public against them, and give notice that we are in bo way responsible for these bogus concerns, and only 
those purchasing directly from us can secure —— Watch of our manufacture. We have recent! greatly 

t 


improved our Oroide in avprerenee and dura 
named it the “‘ COLLINS 
cuted to the extent of the law. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be disti 


retains its color till worn out, and is 


ual to gold excepting in intrinsic value, All our Gentlemen's 


y, and, to protect the public from imposition hereafter, have 
ETAL,” and we give notice that any oue making use of this 


name will be prose- 


ished from it by the 
fatches 


eled Patent Levers; thove four Ladies an improved —anapenate, Sates than a Lever for a emall 


are Full-Jew 
Watch; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. 


e $15 Watches are equal in neat- 


ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a Gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of evire 
alt 


fine finish, and are fully equ 
Metal 


Jewelry of the Collins in every style. 
TO CLU 


o a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. Also, 


BS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 


Goods sent to any part of the United States by express, to be 


aid for on delivery. Money need not be 


sent with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken Renn the express office. Customers must 
pay all express charges. We employ no ~ orders must therefore be sent directly to us. Customers 


the city will remember that our only Office 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, New York, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs). 


C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


Ww WILL YOU BE 


by unprincipled dealers, when by sending direct to 
EASTMAN & KENDALL, 6 Hanover St., Boston, 
Mass., you can have a choice in two or three hundred 
different articles for a Dollar, and save two or three 


profits on Dry 


Fancy Goods of almost every kind. We now offer 
as commission to any one sending in a club of sixty 
in our Great One-Parice Saxe, 40 yards best Cotton 
Sheeting, and commission on larger and smaller clubs 
in the same proportion when paid in other goods. 
The ladies are specially invited to send us a trial club. 
All goods damaged in transportation are replaced 
free of charge. Don’t be ‘ 


CHEATED 


by small dealers into believing that they can eel! as 
cheap as we do, for it is simply impossible. Our 
popular clab system of selling is as follows: For $2 
we send 20 patent pen fountains (10 cts. for each) and 
checks describing 20 different articles to be sold fur a 
dollar each. 80 for $3; 60 for $6; 100 for $10, &c. 
Sent by mail. Don't fail to send money in Registered 
Letters. Single fountain and check, 10 cts. Send for 
Circular and Exchange List. 


N. B.—Onr sale should not be classed ‘with dollar 
jewelry sales and gift enterprises. 


EASTMAN & KENDALL, 


65 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
CARPETS—DON’T PAY THE HIGH PRICES. 


HE NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., of Boston, 
Mass., established nearly a ae of a century 
ago, in their present location, in Halle over 71, 73, 75, 
Ti, 79, 81, 83, 85, and 87 Hanover Street, have probably 
furnished more houses with Carpets than any other 
house in the country, and in order to afford those at a 
distance the advantages of their low prices, propose to 
send, on the receipt of the _ 20 yards, or upward, 
of their beautiful Cottage Carpeting, at 50 cents per 
a with samples of ten sorts, varying in price from 
cents to $3 per yard, suitable for furnishing every 
part of any house. 


THE MAGIC COMB 


Will color the Hair or Beard a permanent Black or 
Brown. It contains no poison. There is no slop or 
stain hm | from its use. If you buy one you will for- 
ever discard all other hair-dyes or preparations. One 
Comb will be forwarded to any pereon on receipt of 
$1 25. Price-List furnished to dealers only, on appli- 
cation. Address W. PA N, 
Coms Co., Masa. 


Look! Look! 


The magnitude of our business has enabled us to 
make the 


INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS 


FOR OUR 


One Dollar Sale, 


especially in the line of COTTON GOODS, 


LARGER THAN EVER. 


Send for circulars, with NEW PREMIUM RATES, 
before sending your clubs elsewhere. Address - 


S.C. THOMPSON & CO, 
136 Federal Street, Boston. 


To Seu. Tuer 
WANTED, AGENTS — 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price $2. The simplest, 
cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever invented. 
Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal indnce- 
ments toAgents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass. 


YOU WANT MARTHA! 


T= most valuable hardy White Grape yet known. 
A seedling from the Concord, and as perfectly har- 
dy, healthy, and vigorous as that variety, and ripens 10 
days earlier. Quality best, both for table and wine. A 
splendid Grape in all respects. Send stamps for Llus- 
trated Catalogues of overt 30 varieties Grapes and small 
fruits, to GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


IS SICKNESS AVOIDABLE? 


Thousands toes on sick-beds to-day who might have 
been weil and hearty had they taken due precautions 
fur the preservation of that most precious of earthly 
blessings, a sound mind tn a sound body. Sickness, to 
a greater extent than most people suppose, ts arotd- 
able. When the body is languid, the spirits depress- 
ed, and the nervous system unnaturally sensitive, it 
should be taken for granted that mischief ts brewing. 
These hints and warnings, vonchsafed as such by a 
kind Providence, ought not to be disregarded. If 
they are slighted, as is too generally the case, the next 
thing may be a fever, a severe bilions attack, or some 
other form of acute disease. They indicate as clear- 
ly as if the intimation were given in articulate lan- 
guage, that the animal functions are disordered, and 
the system debilitated. Under these circumstances, 
the only thing to be done is to REGULATE AND RESTORE, 
and the best regulating and restorative preparation ever 
used for the prevention of sickness is 


HOSTETTER’S 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


In this way, bilious remittent fever, chills and fever, 
spasms, nervous paroxysms, violent attacks of indi- 
gestion, and all the ordinary epidemics, may almost 
certainly be averted. They are usually preceded by 
the symptoms described, and surely it is wisdom to 
forestall them by resorting to an antidote at once 
harmless, agreeable, and invigorating. Most aswared- 
ly it will soon dissipate the unpleasant feelings re- 
ferred to; which, of course, is desirable, even if they 
were not likely to lead to something worse. The 
close of the Fall is usually accompanied by unhealthy 
fogs and violent atmospheric changes, and it is there- 
fore a season when invigorativun is particularly needed. 


$1 OO. THE $1 OO. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Especially devoted to the interests of the American 
for the Veranda, the Drawing- Room, the Dressing- 
Room, the Dining-Room, the aan the Conserva- 
tory, the Nursery, the ye e Kitchen, and 
the Parlor. Only $1 ~ year. ov. and Dec. Nos. 
FREE to new subscribers. Specimen copies FREE. 
Agents wanted. GEO. E. CROWELL, 

Brattiesore’, Vr. 


Periodicals in the 


One of the best A 
country.""—Boston Journal. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


1869. Volume XXIV. 1869. 


Apvance Terus—Weex ty, $3 50; Mowruty, $1 50. 


Liberal premiums for new subscribers. Send stamp 
for circular and specimen. 
R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


ROVE D 


I will cheerfully give the above amount to any one 
who can surpass ye mitation of Gold Watches. De- 
acription of metal and sent free on demand. 

Prices, from $16 to $22. They are sent C.O. D., with 
charges. Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VU 
MIN, No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 

Cail and examine for yourselves. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 

\ ANTED— Ladies and Gentlemen every where, as 

Agents for Belcher, James, & Co.'s Great One 
Dollar Sale. We are selling goods fur one dollar that 
retail every where for twice that sum. The smallest 
article on our checks can be exchanged for a Five-Bot- 
tle Silver-Plated Revolving Castor, or twenty-four rich 
Stereoscopic Views, or a large Concertina. 

Our inducements to Agents are double those of any 

other house in the trade. Circnlars sent free. 

BELCH AMES, & ©0., 

7 & 9 Bromriziy Sreert, Boston, Mas. 


G90 A DA —TO MALE axp FEMALE 


AGEN TS—to introduce the 
BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 
Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only Licensed 
Shuttle Machine in the market sold for less than $40. 
All others are infringements, and the seller and user 
are liable to prosecntion and im ot. Full par- 
ticudars free. Address 
A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STRERT, AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 


D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of evcry description, and ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE! 
The Cheapest and Best Magazine for Children is 
“THE LITELE PILGRIM,” by Grace Guzen- 
woop, the best writer for childi: in rica. Write 
for a specimen and judge fur yourself. Address 

L. K. LIPPINCOTT, 819 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$ 12. PER DAY. E 


xpenses paid. Business 
new. J. 8. Haves, Great Palls, N. H. 
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Dervi, 6 Astor Aviv), vo Lune. 


9 CENTS, — Now is the time to subscribe to 
* Marve Leaves,” the best, the most popalar, 
and the cheapest monthly published.. Each number 
contains matter of interest and importance to every 
body. 2% cents will pay for it from now to the end «7 

1869. ~— copies sent on receipt of stamp to pa 


postage. Address O. A. Roursacu, 102 Nassan 
39 A MONTH, AND EXPENSES.—28 ncw 
articles. H. B. SHAW, Autrnep, Mz. 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY . 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Sent by Mail, Postage Free, on receipt of Price. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS. Compete ix Two Vot- 
umes. Sermons by Henry Wan» Beecurr. Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Au- 

thor. In Two Volumes, With Steel Purtrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Avex- 
ANDER WittiaM Kinoraxr. Vol. just rendy. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 0v per Ve 


SOL. SMITH’S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical Management in the West and Suuth for 
Thirty Years, interspersed with Anecdotical Sketch- 
es, riven by Sou. Surru, Retired 
Actor. With Fifteen Tilestratione and a Portrait of 
the Author. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. A Treatise on Physiology 


and Hygiene. For Schools, Families, and Colleges. 
By J. C. Daston, M.D., Professor of Physiol in 
the College of Physicians and Su 8, KY. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth or Halt Leather, $1 60, 


BULWER'S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Bu.wer, Louw Lyrrexn, In Two 
Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 
Principles of Popular Education and Public Instrne= 
tion. By 8.8. Ranpact, Superintendeut ef Public 
Schools in New York. 12muv, Cloth, $1 50, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Witstam Surru, LL.D. 
With Maps and Weodcnts. Large I2mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. (Uniform with the Student's Histories.) 


SMILES’S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The 
Life of Geurge Stephenson and of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson; comprising also a History of the In- 
vention and Introduction of the Railway Locomo- 
tive. By Samcr. Surres, Author of “Self-Help,” 
“The Huguenots,” &c. With Steel Portraita and 
numerous Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 00, 


DRAPER'S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Witttam Daaree, M.D.,LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Unt- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Homan “A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. JI. just ready. S8vo, Cloth, $8 50 per Val. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, an» ECCLESIASTIC- 
AL LITERATURE. Vol. /1. now ready for delivery 
by Agents. Royal 8vo. Price per Vol., Cloth, $6 00; 
Sheen. $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION: the Second and Conclading Vel- 
ume. Llarper’s Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Aurrep H. Goran. 
sey and Heney M. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand Ilinetrations, 
ee Cloth, $6 0 each ; or, in One Volame, Cloth, 

veled, $12; Half Morocco, $14. 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opiam Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. i2mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Gnide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Au;- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia. Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pewurox® Frremer. 
Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book 
Form, $7 30. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being u« 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Ferriver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 

ee and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
different Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 
$1 50. 


HE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. ALoveStory. By the 


Author of “John Halifax.” Illustrations. $Syo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 WW. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Cottoxs, [astra- 
tious. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Paper, $1 50. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By M. E. Brappow. Ilustra- 
tions. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cuazies Lever. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


wor » & any part nited 
States, on of the price. 
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